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Cattle and Crops in China 


BY WILL C. BARNES 


Phoenix, 


the Far East generally, often has visions of 

“meatless days,” such as we experienced during 
the World War. It is, therefore, a distinct surprise 
to find that in all the tourist hotels of the larger 
cities, usually managed by Europeans, beef, mutton, 
and lamb are on every menu, just as in the United 
States. This is especially true in China and Japan, 
although, curiously enough, one sees very few cattle 
of any kind, and those hardly to be classed as beef 
animals. 

We were so impressed with the excellent quality 
of the beef and mutton served regularly at the 
famous Hotel de Peking, in the Chinese city of that 
name- (now rechristened Peipin), that the manager— 
a Swiss who spoke excellent English, and who had 
been in China for many years—was asked as to the 
source of the supply. Naturally it was supposed to 
come from either the United States or Australia. We 
were sure it was not a home product. 

He smiled at the questions. “No,” was his answer, 
“all our meats—mutton, lamb, beef, and veal—come 
from the country to the north of Peking, where there 
is considerable grazing land, owing to the rough, 
broken nature of the country. You understand, of 
course,” he continued, “that the people of China eat 
very little beef or mutton. Pork and fish, together 
with chicken and duck, form their staple flesh diet. 
Broadly speaking, their consumption of meat of any 
kind is not large. They are mainly vegetarians.” 

We learned that practically all the meat came in 
“on the hoof” and was slaughtered at various small 
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plants inside the city walls. There is very little 
refrigeration in these eastern countries, and, as a 
general thing, all fresh meats are used within a few 
hours of slaughter. However, the beefsteaks and 
roasts, and the mutton and lamb chops, served at all 
the hotels where foreigners stop in both Japan and 
China, were equal to anything of the kind one gets 
at the best hotels in the United States. 


Where the Chinaman Gets His Cooking Fat 


In driving around the suburbs of Peking, we saw 
many small bands of sheep grazing along the 
canals and roadsides. Even in the open, parklike 
places, in the more built-up parts of the city, sheep 
in small bunches were the mowers of the lawns, as 
well as the weed- and grass-exterminators along the 
canals and ditches. Always they were the “broad- 
tailed” breed that came to China in the early cen- 
turies from Persia and those regions. 

The broad tail is a huge, solid lump of snow-white 
fat, weighing from eight to twelve pounds—one of 
the oddest physical attachments among domestic 
animals. Just what is its particular use in the sheep’s 
organization is not clear. As a handy fat for cooking 
purposes, it is lard for the whole country. One sees 
the tails hanging in the little shops, from which one 
can purchase a single or a dozen slices, larger than 
one’s two hands, thin or thick as wanted. The fat 
is hard and firm—a cross between hog’s fat and beef 
suet. Everything cooked in it, however, seemed to 
have a rather rancid taste—due, perhaps, to lack of 
refrigeration rather than to its original flavor. 
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ENTRANCE TO WALLED FARMING VILLAGE IN CHINA 


As we were leaving Peking for a visit to the 
Great Wall of China, the hotel manager told us that 
we would pass through a grazing region from which 
came much of the beef supply for the city. It was a 
most interesting trip. For the first thirty-five or 
forty miles one drives over a very rough, dusty road, 
passing through successive walled Chinese farm vil- 
lages. The buildings were mostly of adobe—one- 
story affairs, much like our native Mexican placitas 
in the Southwest. 


Bandit Raids the Nightmare of Chinese Farmers 


These villages are usually occupied by a compara- 
tively few families, who have lived and died in them 
for centuries and centuries. The walls, of course, are 
for protection against the ever-present Chinese ban- 
dits. Mostly these are the regular soldiers of the 
various so-called governors, who come and go in this 
country with frightful regularity. These soldiers are 
seldom or never paid, and, when hungry or needing 
money, simply make raids on the nearest village and 
plunder its people. Practically all the banditry you 
hear about in China is from this source. 
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These families are more or less intermarried. 
They are governed by the oldest man, or often the 
son of the oldest man, in the village, who rules over 
it with patriarchal kindness and good judgment. 


The lives of these country people are very calm 
and serene, except for the bandit raids. These they 
accept as something over which they have no con- 
trol—a burden to be borne without protest. If the 
Chinese could expand this village form of govern. 
ment so as to cover larger areas—a province, for 
example—their country would be very peaceful and 
prosperous. As it is, the bandit raids seem to be so 
timed as to prevent the farmers from ever accumu- 
lating anything more than what is needed for their 
present wants. Thus there is very little incentive for 
looking forward to any surplus in the way of food- 
stuffs or cash. However, when it comes to expanding 
these village methods, their system seems to break 
down completely, and the alleged “governing” is done 
by men who rob and profiteer on the poor, childish 
farm folk in the most outrageous manner imaginable. 


Villages Surrounded by Thick Walls 


A picture of one village will answer for them all: 
The walls are thick and well built. The entrance 
gates are often of cut stone, with fancy railings and 
towers. Inside, the houses are one-story, windowless, 
and dark. On the flat roofs and in the yards is stored 
the winter fodder for the stock; also the corn-stalks 
and cow-dung cakes for heating and cooking pur- 
poses. The fodders are millet, wheat straw, corn- 
stalks and leaves, sesame, and kafirs—all stacked 
carefully. Some houses are almost buried under the 
supply, which keeps the inhabitants all the warmer. 
The winters are long and cold. Snow often gets two 
or three feet deep. Fuel is awfully scarce. Every 
fallen leaf is secured and saved. Every little twig no 
larger than a lead pencil is picked up and carried 
home for fuel. They cut the ripened corn about 
eighteen inches from the ground. After it is thor- 
oughly dried out, each stalk is pulled from the 
ground, roots and all, the earth shaken from it, and 
the stalks tied up in huge bundles, packed to the 
village on the backs of either humans or animals, 
and stored away for future use either in cooking or 
heating. 


The farm lots are small and unfenced. Due to 
the use of everything in the way of waste vegeta- 
tion, the soil is woefully lacking in humus. Of over 
400,000,000 persons in China, 90 per cent are farm- 
ers. In the United States, out of 125,000,000, not 
over 25 per cent are classed as farmers. The average 
Chinese farmer knows absolutely nothing of crop 
rotation. Year after year he plants the same seeds 
in the same bit of ground. In the more densely popu- 
lated parts of China, competition for human food and 
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comfort is so great that few cattle or other farm 
animals are raised, and those only for work purposes. 
Hence there is no accumulation of the ordinary farm 
manure. The only fertilizer used is human ordure, 
and that only on the little plots where intensive crops 
are grown, such as lettuce, radishes, onions, cauli- 
flower, etc. This is true also in Japan and much of 
the Far East generally. No European under any 
circumstances eats such foodstuffs raw. 


Agricultural Tools Primitive 


No “foreign devil” can tell the Chinaman how to 
improve his agricultural ways. He is convinced that 
his farm methods are the best known. He desires no 
change in his centuries-old system. If his land falls 
off in production, he attributes it to an “evil eye” or 
some sinister power, and meekly puts up with it as 
one of life’s inescapable burdens. He knows abso- 
lutely nothing of selective breeding of animals, seeds, 
or plants. His main farm animal is a small, slab- 
sided, sway-backed hog, and a few chickens and 
ducks. Occasionally there is a patient donkey. 

The Chinese farmer’s tools are primitive to a 
degree. Nearly all are of wood—home-made and 
crude. Occasionally one sees a small American-style 
plow. Mostly their plows are limbs of trees tied 
together with string or rope. Here and there one has 
a flat piece of thin iron on the point, as big as one’s 
hands. The crops are harvested by hand, and most 
of them are packed from the fields to the village on 
the farmer’s back. 

We stop to watch them at work. They do not 
seem to object to being photographed. Here are four 
men plowing with three head of cattle—a bull, a 





BREAKING LAND IN CHINA—NOTE GREAT WALL IN DISTANCE 


steer, and a very small heifer. Note the calf on the 
hillside. The yokes are bent pieces of wood across 
the neck in front of the withers, to which the rough 
rope “tugs” are fastened. Ropes under the animals’ 
necks keep the yokes in place. When they pull hard, 
they are fairly choked by these ropes. Each animal 
is muzzled, making one recall the biblical injunction: 
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“Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when he treadeth out 
the corn.” Everywhere, in both China and Japan, 
work-animals of all kinds are muzzled. “Too much 
stop to eat,” was our Chinese guide’s explanation. 
All four of the men were apparently needed for the 
job of plowing. There is an immense amount of talk, 





JAPANESE FARMER PLOWING UNDER SHADOW OF SACRED 
FUJIYAMA 


and some wild shouting. But we never saw a single 
animal struck or abused manually. Every animal 
seen was in good flesh, although what they got to 
eat to produce such a condition was a problem. 


When we reached the foothills of the range of 
mountains that marks the boundary between China 
and what was Manchuria, where the terrain was too 
rough for farming, we saw small bunches of grazing 
cattle, always under the watchful eye of some 
Chinese boy. These cattle show no signs of Brahman 
blood. They probably came from the so-called “Yel- 
low Ox” of Asia. The majority were dark red or 
brown. Occasionally a real yellow, and some black- 
and-white animals, were seen. All were in excellent 
flesh. 


A Variety of Crops Grown 


The average visitor to Japan and China has the 
fixed idea that rice, and rice only, is the staple crop 
and food in both countries. It was, therefore, rather 
a surprise to learn that both wheat and our Indian 
corn—maize—are raised in large quantities. My 
notes of a two hours’ ride through one average farm- 
ing region, some forty miles from Peking, show the 
following: wheat, corn, barley, sorghum, peanuts, 
tobacco, buckwheat, several kinds of kafirs, rice, 
sesame (an oil-bearing plant very common in China), 
soy-beans, sweet potatoes, turnips, onions, squashes, 
pumpkins—quite a variety! As for fruits, the list 
shows: pears, apples, persimmons, grapes, and 


melons. The apples and pears were not very satis- 
factory, being hard and rather tasteless. The per- 
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simmon trees, loaded with fruit, lined the road on 
both sides for two or three miles. Just how the crop 
was divided, or who got it, I was unable to discover. 

Right here we saw some of the most gorgeous 
magpies imaginable—much larger and more brilliant 
even than those of the Southwest. Beehives were 
often seen. Over a hundred hives were counted in 
one village in the Ming Tombs Valley. 

At the city and port of Moji, on the inland sea 
of western Japan, is a large up-to-date milling-plant 
which turns out an excellent grade of white flour. 
The wheat used comes about equally from Manchuria 
and Japan. The grains were plump and large, and 
the wheat would be graded as A-1 in any part of the 
United States. One hot afternoon, for four long 
hours, a stream of sweating coolies, male and female, 
each with a fifty-pound sack of flour on his or her 
bent back, trotted up a steep runway over the side of 
our ship—a fine Japanese vessel—dumped their loads 
onto a slide that led to the hold, and jogged back 
again to the huge lighter alongside for more. Not 
for an instant did they stop. The scene reminded 
one of a busy colony of ants. They were paid a wage 
that equaled eight cents an hour “gold.” Modern 
machinery cannot compete with such human labor. 
The captain said the flour was billed to Chinese ports. 
The boycott against Japanese goods was in full swing 
by the time we reached Shanghai. One wonders what 
happened to this flour when offered for sale to the 
Chinese. The funny thing about it was that every 
sack was plainly stamped, in English words and 
letters: “Standard Flour—Made at Moji, Japan.” 


REINDEER MEAT CANNOT BE SOLD IN 
CALIFORNIA 


OLUTION OF THE REINDEER-MEAT PROBLEM— 
S so far, at least, as California is concerned—would seem 
to be in sight through the announcement by Dr. C. U. Duck- 
worth, chief of the Division of Animal Husbandry of the 
California State Department of Agriculture, that the con- 
ditions under which the animals are slaughtered in Alaska 
do not meet California’s requirements as to inspection, and 
that therefore the meat cannot be disposed of within the state. 


THE PRODUCER has on several occasions called attention 
to the serious menace of competition to domestic live-stock 
producers presented by the rapidly growing reindeer herds 
of Alaska. In the hands of an efficient American manage- 
ment, backed by plenty of capital, the industry is being 
exploited with a view to creating a market for the meat in 
the United States. Some time ago the establishment of a 
concentration point in California for the distribution of 
reindeer meat was reported, and markets were opened in 
some of the larger cities on the Pacific coast, where the 
meat was sold at prices lower than those of corresponding 
beef cuts. 


With California now closed to this traffic, the field of 
operations of these enterprising promoters has been mate- 
rially limited. 


THE CHICAGO CONFERENCE 


OLLOWING THE SIGNING BY THE PRESIDENT, 

on April 7, of the amendment to the Agricultural Adjust. 
ment Act making cattle a basic commodity, a preliminary 
conference was held at Chicago on April 26, for the purpose 
of discussing the beef-cattle situation and initiating a program 
for dealing with it. About 500 were present—range breeders 
and Corn Belt feeders, representatives of live-stock and gen- 
eral farm organizations, as well as numerous observers from 
commission firms, stock-yard companies, and meat-packers, 
The Committee of Five of the American National Live Stock 
Association, with Secretary F. E. Mollin, attended in a body, 
and took a prominent part in the proceedings. Chester (, 
Davis, administrator of the act; Harry Petrie, chief, and 
Robert C. McChord, assistant chief, of the Cattle and Sheep 
Section of the AAA; Gerald B. Thorne, economist of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics, and Dr. A. E. Wight, in 
charge of tuberculosis eradication for the Bureau of Animal 
Industry, were there for the government. 


Clifford V. Gregory, editor of the Prairie Farmer, pre- 
sided at the morning session. Addresses were made by Mr. 
Thorne, who presented the story of the cattle industry as 
shown by statistics; Mr. Petrie, who briefly related the events 
leading up to the meeting; Dr. Wight, who told of the possi- 
bilities of expanding tuberculosis work under the proposed 
program, stating that there were something like 15,000,000 
beef cattle still untested, that it was expected to find 500,000 
to 600,000 reactors, mostly among the dairy herds of New 
York and California, before the work was completed, and 
that, under the ordinary plans of the department, it would 
be able to take between 100,000 and 120,000 reactors off the 
market, which number could be doubled under the emergency 
program; and Mr. Davis, whose excellent speech was broad- 
cast over the Farm and Home Hour. He touched upon the 
marketing agreement, which is still under negotiation, and on 
which a decision is expected soon. Two million cattle, he 
said, could be handled for relief purposes during the next 
year, but this cut in numbers would not become effective 
until 1936 or 1937. Since the processing tax was put on 
hogs, hog prices had been higher every week than in the 
corresponding week a year previous, he declared. He re- 
ferred to the possibility of a compensating tax on cattle in 
case no definite program was inaugurated. In the afternoon, 
Harry Petrie was in the chair. 

In the general discussion which followed the formal 
addresses, the potential processing tax to be levied on cattle 
was the subject of animated argument, a majority of feeders 
appearing to be strenuously opposed to such a tax. How- 
ever, all attempts to have the matter brought to a vote met 
with failure. Instead, it was decided to have a Committee 
of Twenty-five appointed, representing all groups interested 
in the beef-cattle industry, to try to work out a relief plan 
on broad lines, in collaboration with the government, and to 
report such a plan back to another general conference of 
producers, which would submit it for acceptance or rejec- 
tion to regional meetings. 


At the conclusion of the meeting the following statement 
was released by the Committee of Five (consisting of Charles 
E. Collins, Kit Carson, Colorado, chairman; Dolph Briscoe, 
Uvalde, Texas; J. Elmer Brock, Kaycee, Wyoming; C. J. 
Abbott, Hyannis, Nebraska; and Hubbard Russell, Los Ange- 
les, California), together with numerous other western cat- 
tlemen: 


“Despite attempts made by others than real cattlemen to 
pack the meeting of cattle-producers from all over the coun- 
try with men unfriendly to even exploring the possibilities 
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which are available to the industry under the provisions of 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act, as recently amended, the 
producers and feeders of live stock finally asserted their 
rights and controlled the meeting. 


“After a full day of discussion, it was voted by a sub- 
stantial majority of the meeting to appoint a committee of 
twenty-five cattle-breeders and feeders, to be charged with the 
responsibility of considering what sort of program was best 
adapted to the needs of the present situation, and to whip it 
into shape for submission to the country at a series of sec- 
tional meetings. The officials of the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration were directed to appoint the committee. 

“Cattle Program and Processing Tax.—The Committee 
of Five expresses itself in favor of the most careful study 
of a definite cattle plan. It is its belief and hope that there 
will be no immediate necessity of levying a processing tax. 
Full investigation should be made of the possibilities of re- 
lieving the situation, so far as may be, with the direct appro- 
priations now made available. In the event that a larger 
program is later deemed necessary, any tax levy should be 
not to exceed 10 cents a hundred to begin with, and it is 
hoped that there will be no occasion ever to exceed 25 cents 
a hundred. It is of the utmost importance that the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration should definitely an- 
nounce very soon just what the program is to be for the 
entire coming year, so that feeders may plan their coming 
year’s operations intelligently and fully cognizant of any 
development which could affect their interests. 

“It should be understood that, if a processing tax is 
necessary, no portion of it shall ever be diverted to any other 
purpose than payments for the direct use and benefit of the 
cattle industry. Credit should be given on any amounts 
advanced for the compensating taxes collected on imports of 
cattle and cattle products. 

“Packer Marketing Agreement.—Negotiations on this 
much-discussed document are nearing the final stage. A defi- 
nite decision one way or the other is expected within two 
weeks. 

“Taviff—It should be understood that, in accepting any 
processing tax, we are entitled to the added tariff protection 
specified in the Agricultural Adjustment Act, and that there 
should be no downward revision through reciprocal treaties 
of any of our basic tariff rates on cattle or cattle products. 

“Beef Advertising—The committee recommends that, for 
the duration of the program, in accordance with Section L2 
B of Part 2 of the Agricultural Adjustment Act, for the pur- 
pose of expanding the market and the removal of surplus 
products, the Secretary of Agriculture shall expend $1,000,- 
000 a year in a national beef-advertising program. 

“Elimination of Diseased and Unmerchantable Animals. 
—The committee recommends that the campaign for the 
elimination from consumptive channels of all possible dis- 
eased and unmerchantable cattle be pressed by the Bureau of 
Animal Industry, with the aid of the additional funds just 
appropriated. Several hundred thousand such animals can 
thus be disposed of at point of origin. The price to be paid 
2 be on a fair basis that will accomplish the purpose of the 
plan. 

“Beef Purchases.—In addition to the elimination of cat- 
tle, as above provided, the committee recommends the pur- 
chase, as fast as possible, of an additional three million 
producing cows, the major part of the product to be canned, 
and to be distributed through relief channels, or otherwise 
disposed of as may be deemed expedient.” 


From Chicago, J. Elmer Brock, Hubbard Russell, and 
F. E. Mollin proceeded to Washington, in order to remain in 
direct contact with officials of the AAA, pending the appoint- 
ment of the committee. Announcement of the membership 
is expected at any time. 

(An unconfirmed report gives the representatives of 
western range breeders on the Committee of Twenty-five as 
the full membership of the Committee of Five, as listed 
above, together with F. R. Carpenter, Hayden, Colorado; Tom 
Ross, Chinook, Montana, and Herman Oliver, John Day, 
Oregon.) 


“I always look forward to getting THE PRopuCcER.”—W. 
P. VERNON, Lakeview, Ore. 
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CATTLEMEN OF WASHINGTON MEET 


BY H. HACKEDORN 


State Colleye of Washington, Pullman 


66 HERE NEVER WAS A TIME WHEN ORGANIZA- 

tions were so essential to the welfare of the cattle 
industry as at present,” stated President John Helphrey in 
his annual address at the convention of the Washington Cattle 
and Horse Raisers’ Association at Okanogan, April 14. “Every 
day we get inquiries from Washington, D. C., concerning pol- 
icies as they affect the cattlemen of this state. Having an or- 
ganization to express strongly and promptly the opinion of the 
cattlemen is the only way we can protect our interests.” Mr. 
Helphrey further expressed the hope that this association 
would strongly support the American National Live Stock 
Association, which is the voice of the American cattle indus- 
try at Washington, D. C. He urged all state associations and 
individuals who are not members of the state association to 
get behind the American National. 

C. L. Jamison, secretary of the Oregon Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association, further emphasized the necessity of the 
western cattlemen getting together to command the attention 
of the administration, which today is quite largely dominated 
by Corn Belt farmers. 

Professor H. Hackedorn, head of the Animal Husbandry 
Department at the State College of Washington, discussed 
the subject of improving range cattle through the use of 
better sires. 

J. W. Bradley, treasurer of the Production Credit Cor- 
poration at Spokane, told how production credit had now been 
put on a dependable basis. 

G. A. Peirson, president of the Portland Stock Yards 
Company, urged the cattlemen to inform themselves concern- 
ing the Capper-Hope-Wearin bills relating to the inclusion of 
sale-yards and concentration yards under the Packers and 
Stock Yards Act. 

The forenoon was taken up with a discussion of brand- 
ing regulations for the state, and enactments that would 
make the rustling of cattle much more difficult than it is at 
present. The building of roads to many of the more inac- 
cessible parts of the state has increased the stockman’s trou- 
ble with rustlers, who drive in with trucks and take the cattle. 

A. C. Martin, state land commissioner, spoke briefly on 
the state-land policies, emphasizing that his office would 
attempt to give a fair administration to all. The “coyote 
operator” who moves around from one part of the state to 
another, avoiding taxes, is the type of operator they are seek- 
ing to keep off the public lands by leasing the lands at a 
reasonable figure to legitimate stockmen. 

Dr. Robert Prior, state supervisor of dairy and live stock, 
discussed briefly the status of the dairymen under the AAA 
program, and reported that the health of the live stock in the 
state is the best it has been in years. 

John Helvhrey, of Curlew, and H. G. McDonald, of Pull- 
man, were elected president and secretary, respectively, of 
the organization for the coming year. R. L. Picken, of 
Tonasket, was chosen vice-president, and Edwin Penzig, of 
Colville; Harry Harder, of Sprague; M. L. McCaully, of Day- 
ton; Harry Ferguson, of Goldendale; Fred Adams, of Ellens- 
burg; H. L. Boardman, of Kelso; Byron Reser, of Walla 
Walla; and Lester Penin, of Yakima, district vice-presidents. 

The members voted to hold the next meeting at Dayten. 


* * * 
A summary of the resolutions follows: 


Protesting against movement on part of certain sports- 
men’s organizations to restrict, and eventually eliminate, 
grazing of live stock on national forests; 
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Requesting Department of Agriculture to reopen Seattle 
office of Division of Crop and Live Stock Estimates of Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics; 


Indorsing efforts being made by federal and state agencies 
to prevent erosion and conserve grazing on open ranges and 
forests of Washington; 


Petitioning State Director of Agriculture to promulgate 
rules for establishment of grades on meats similar to federal 
grades, and recommending expenditure of reasonable sum for 
education of consumer in use of beef products; 


Expressing confidence in ability of Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration to stabilize cattle market as result of 
passage of enabling legislation; 


Commending work of federal and state bodies in eradica- 
tion of bovine tuberculosis and other contagious live-stock dis- 
eases; 

Recommending that tax be placed on imports of all ani- 
mal and vegetable fats produced outside continental United 
States, such tax to be sufficient to cover difference in cost of 
production ; 


Requesting formal recognition of Washington Cattle and 
Horse Raisers’ Association by Forest Service, and recom- 
mending appointment of Advisory Committee to co-operate 
with Forest Service, as well as other live-stock organizations 
of state, in solving common problems; 


Asking modification of statutes placing upon owner of 
stock all responsibility for accidents caused by motor vehicles 
to live stock straying upon highways of state. 


THE UTAH CONVENTION 


HE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Association, held at Salt 
Lake City on April 5 and 6, was one of the best-attended and 
most interesting meetings of that organization in recent 
years. It was the general feeling among the representative 
stockmen who had gathered for the occasion that prices were 
due for an upturn in the near future. 


On the morning of the first day, Secretary Thomas 
Redmond presented his regular annual report, and President 
J. M. Macfarlane his review of the year’s activities. William 
Peterson, director of extension, Logan, spoke on “Relationship 
of Big Game and Live Stock on Our Public Ranges.” L. C. 
Montgomery, of Heber, and J. M. Creer, of Spanish Fork, 
dealt with the subject of financing the association. 

After luncheon, E. J. Maynard, dean of animal hus- 
bandry at Utah State Agricultural College, took up the topic 
of “Cattle as a Basic Agricultural Commodity.” The question 
of “The Public Domain” was discussed by Dr. George Stewart, 
of the United States Forest Service, Ogden, and Don B. 
Colton, former representative in Congress, the latter out- 
lining the history of legislation for control of the domain. 


The second day’s speaking program was opened by R. H. 
Rutledge, who talked on “Forestry and Fees.” He was fol- 
lowed by Kenneth C. Ikeler, general manager of the Ogden 
Union Stock Yards, whose address was entitled ‘“Rehabili- 
tation of the Cattle Industry.” 


A summary of the resolutions follows: 


Approving federal control of public range, as provided 
for in Taylor bill, and urging that local residents and users 
with previous bona-fide rights be given preference; 

Indorsing amendment to Agricultural Adjustment Act 
making cattle basic commodity, and any legislation that will 
tend to raise cattle prices; 

Opposing H. R. 8721 and S. 3064, and all legislation 
having for its purpose restriction of methods of marketing 
cattle; 

Protesting against any reduction in freight rates on 
dressed meat from Chicago to Utah and California points, 
unless Kke reduction is made on live cattle; 
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Favoring excise tax on foreign fats and oils in com- 
petition with domestic fats, 50 per cent increase in tariff on 
hides, and maintenance of present tariff on cattle; 

Urging that Forest Service be provided with funds for 
investigation of possibility of improving forage on Utah’s 
foothill and desert ranges by reseeding and other means; 

Demanding reduction in number of deer and elk, both 
male and female, on areas where these animals destroy ranges 
for live stock; 

Indorsing efforts of American National Live Stock Asso- 
ciation in behalf of cattle industry, and pledging it financial 
support; 

Asking that association be consulted before changes are 
made by any state department in rules and regulations affect- 
ing interests of cattle-growers, and that it be given represen- 
tation on government projects and financial corporations 
pertaining to live stock; 


Complimenting president and secretary for their capable 
management of association’s affairs. 

All officers were re-elected for another year: J. M. Mac- 
farlane, of Salt Lake City, president; Arthur Hess, of Farm- 
ington, first vice-president; L. C. Montgomery, of Heber, 
Joseph T. Finlinson, of Leamington, and Horace L. Allred, 
of Roosevelt, second vice-presidents; and Thomas Redmond, 
of Salt Lake City, secretary-treasurer. 


ARIZONA CATTLE-GROWERS ADOPT 
RESOLUTIONS 


T THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE COCHISE. 
Graham Cattle Growers’ Association, held in Willcox, 
Arizona, on April 14, the following officers were elected: 
Ralph C. Cowan, of McNeal, president, in succession to J. W. 
Smith; A. J. Bryce, of Pima, vice-president; and Mrs. May 
Z. Smith, secretary. 
Resolutions were passed as follows: 
Commending American National Live Stock Association 
and Committee of Five for activities in behalf of cattle indus- 


try, and especially thanking Hubbard Russell, western repre- 
sentative on that committee; 


Protesting against redistribution of grazing permits on 
national forests that would take away from one person what 
he has legitimately acquired and give it to another; 

Asking that Forest Service give consideration to these 
suggestions: (1) consultation of permittees in formulation 
of erosion projects or new regulations, (2) better live-stock 
distribution through construction of tanks and development 
of springs, and (3) eradication of poisonous plants on ranges 
by CCC workers; and objecting to proposed plan of Forest 
Service to fence stream-beds and establish new method of 
reconnaissance or computation that will reduce present carry- 
ing capacity of forest ranges. 


SOUTHEASTERN CATTLEMEN MAKE 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


EEF-CATTLE PRODUCERS OF THREE SOUTH- 

eastern states—Virginia, North Carolina, and Tennes- 
see—meeting at Bristol, Virginia, on March 21, drafted rec- 
ommendations for the betterment of their industry and 
named state committees to confer with officials of the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Administration. Elimination of low- 
grade beef from competition with standard grades, tanking 
of tubercular carcasses, and widespread advertising of beef 
as a food were some of the objects sought. Closer super- 
vision of terminal markets in the interest of the producer 
was also suggested, as was a marketing agreement between 
producers, packers, and the Department ef Agriculture to 
insure standard grading of live stock at all markets. Belief 
was expressed that processing-tax methods promote the best 
interests of the producer. 
The meeting was held under the auspices of the South- 
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eastern Cattle Growers’ Association. Recommendations simi- 
lar to the above have already been approved by members from 
Mississippi, Georgia, and Florida. Soon they will be sub- 
mitted to representatives from West. Virginia, Kentucky, Ala- 
bama, and South Carolina. 


NATIONAL LIVE STOCK MARKETING 
ASSOCIATION IN ANNUAL MEETING 


EPRESENTATIVES OF STOCKHOLDERS IN THE 
R twenty-four live-stock marketing agencies making up 
the membership of the National Live Stock Marketing Asso- 
ciation held their fourth annual meeting in Chicago on March 
28. An encouraging increase in the volume of business was 
reported, the 114,744 decks of live stock handled in 1932 hav- 
ing increased to 129,575 decks in 1933, with a total value of 
$85,519,126. The six credit corporations of the organization 
held outstanding loans aggregating $12,704,755. 


Among the resolutions passed were these: 


Urging that substantial reduction be made in transpor- 
tation rates, that forwarding privilege be restored, that 
weighing of stockers and feeders at country points be discon- 
tinued, and that truck transportation be not eliminated 
through unfair regulation; 

Believing that every effort should be made to develop 
foreign outlets for live stock and live-stock products; 

Feeling that tariff on foreign fats and oils, canned beef, 
and hides should be materially increased, or importation pro- 
hibited, until live-stock products assume proper relationship 
with industrial commodities; 

Asking that substantial reduction be made in stock-yard 
and feed charges at public markets. 


Charles A. Ewing, of Decatur, Illinois, was re-elected 
president for the fifth term. B. B. Brumley, of McComb, 
Ohio, was elected vice-president; H. H. Parke, of Genoa, IlIli- 
nois, treasurer; and P. O. Wilson, of Chicago, Illinois, secre- 
tary-manager. 


NEBRASKA FEEDERS’ DAY 


sat peer BEST AND BIGGEST MEETING WE HAVE 
ever had” was the way the Annual Feeders’ Day at 
the College of Agriculture, Lincoln, Nebraska, on April 20, 
was characterized by Professor H. J. Gramlich, head of the 
Animal Husbandry Department of that institution and the 
chief promoter of this event. 

In the morning the 1,800 feeders assembled viewed 150 
head of experimental cattle and heard Professor R. R. Thal- 
man explain the results of experiments with Atlas sorgo in 
place of corn as silage. R. L. Kaliff, of York, and Paul 
Cook, of Aurora, indorsed the use of this new roughage. D. 
L. Burr spoke on creep-feeding. 


Following lunch, James E. Poole, the Chicago live-stock 
market expert, described the present cattle market as good, 
lambs as being well able to take care of themselves, but hogs 
as still wallowing in the mire. Cattle-feeders feared two 
things, he said—a processing tax and labor troubles. 


C. A. Cobb, chief of the Cotton Division of the Agricul- 
tural Adjustment Administration, declared that the cotton 
States are in far better condition now than a year ago, cotton 
prices having advanced from 5 to 13 cents a pound. He 
called for a vote of indorsement of the principle of the AAA, 
which was accorded. Unanimous approval was given of a 
resolution commending the Nebraska delegation in Congress 
for their labor in favor of a tax on foreign oils. A processing 
tax on cattle, however, was overwhelmingly voted down. 
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FEEDERS’ DAY AT FORT COLLINS 


HE FIFTEENTH ANNUAL FEEDERS’ DAY AT THE 

Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, provided a 
treat for a large number of cattlemen and sheepmen, who 
gathered there on Thursday, April 5; looked over the test lots 
of cattle and sheep in the morning, while Professors H. B. 
Osland and F. H. Leinbach explained the methods of fatten- 
ing employed; enjoyed a hearty luncheon at the school cafe- 
teria, and then gathered in the Old Main Building in the 
afternoon to listen to several speakers on current live-stock 
topics. The main interest in the feeding demonstration 
seemed to center on the use of mineral supplements. 

Professor George E. Morton, head of the Animal Hus- 
bandry Department, presided at the afternoon meeting. “The 
Future of Lamb and Cattle Markets” was discussed by Tom 
Summers, extension economist at the college; F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association, 
spoke on “The Cattleman’s National Problems;” “Shrinks 
and Fills” was the title of an address made by Arthur C. 
Johnson, editor of the Denver Daily Record-Stockman; and 
Professor A. E. Trowbridge, head of the Department of 
Animal Husbandry at the University of Missouri, but now on 
leave of absence and loaned to the Farm Credit Administra- 
tion, told of the work of setting up production credit asso- 
ciations in the Wichita Land Bank District. Later Dr. E. P. 
Sandsten, dean of agriculture at the College, and Charles E. 
Collins, president of the American National Live Stock 
Association, were called upon for a few remarks. 


NEW ORGANIZATION TO DEFEND 
DIRECT MARKETING 


NEW ORGANIZATION OF MEAT-PACKERS, TO BE 

known as the Association to Maintain Freedom in Live 
Stock Marketing, has been formed. Its object will be “to 
defend direct marketing of live stock from unjust criticism 
and attack, and to disseminate unbiased information concern- 
ing the marketing of meat-producing animals, without pro- 
moting or favoring any type of marketing at the expense of 
another.” Knute Espe, secretary of the Iowa Co-operative 
Live Stock Shippers’ Federation, will be manager. Headquar- 
ters will be at Des Moines. 


OPPOSE GRANTING PRESIDENT TARIFF- 
MAKING POWERS 


NENT THE BILL NOW PENDING FOR VESTING 
the President with extra-congressional powers to con- 
clude tariff agreements with foreign countries, the following 
declaration of policy has been issued by the directors of the 
Growers’ Tariff League of California: 


“The Growers’ Tariff League, speaking specifically for 
agricultural industries of the Pacific coast area, is opposed to 
the principle of tariff-making without public hearing, and 
— the right of review and approval by the legislative 
body. 

“Such protection as the agriculture of the West has won 
(and it has never been wholly adequate) has been won by 
resistance to the selfish efforts of other industries to trade off 
the rights of agriculture for their own benefit, and the pro- 
tection accorded to agriculture has come from bringing such 
facts out in public hearings. 

“So we are unalterably opposed to giving such broad 
powers to any individual, and are particularly disturbed at 
this time by some of the tariff pronouncements which have 
been made by the President’s advisers. We believe that 
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tariffs should be made, not by private negotiation, but in the 
broadest of public hearings, aided by fact-finding and public 
discussion, and believe that any other system gives unfair 
advantage to those politically powerful, at the expense of 
those who may be economically strong, but are politically 
weak. 

“We believe that the flexible provisions of the present 
Tariff Act are sufficient to meet most changing conditions, 
and that whatever shall be done shall not repeal the inherent 
and proper right of Congress to be the final authority.” 


The league is composed of producer organizations—fruit- 
growers’, cattle- and sheep-raisers’, dairy- and poultrymen’s. 
John F, Curry, secretary of the California Cattlemen’s Asso- 
ciation, represents that organization on the Board of Directors 
and is one of the signatories to the declaration. 


CHICAGO COMMISSION MEN GET TEMPORARY 
INJUNCTION 


ITTING EN BANC, THREE FEDERAL JUDGES AT 

Chicago on April 19 issued a temporary injunction 
restraining the Secretary of Agriculture from putting into 
effect his order of January 8 establishing a new scale of live- 
stock commission rates at that market which is said to repre- 
sent a reduction from the former rates of 20 to 25 per cent. 
Commission firms affected must file monthly reports of their 
operations and deposit in escrow the difference between the 
old and new schedules, pending hearings on a permanent 
injunction. Such hearings are expected to be held early in 
June. 

The bill to enjoin the secretary was filed by members of 
the Chicago Live Stock Exchange. The co-operatives operat- 
ing at the Chicago market have accepted the new schedule. 


WOOL PRODUCED IN UNITED STATES 


EVISED FIGURES ON UNITED STATES WOOL PRO- 

duction for 1933, as compiled by the Division of Crop 
and Live Stock Estimates of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics, have been issued. As they differ somewhat from the 
preliminary estimates published in the October number of 
THE PRODUCER, we print below the totals for the thirteen 
western states, together with corrected totals for 1932 (in 
pounds) : 


1933 1932 

Net a e 4,988,000 5,220,000 
California. ....:..::::-<.. .. 24,032,000 24,219,000 
I asics in cesses 12,774.000 12.320.000 
BI iisicccsies aR ere 17,372,000 16,500,000 
I cia ates 33,276,000 32,300,000 
INI cin scons Siero 6,708,000 7,125,000 
New Mexico ................ 17,430,000 16,884,000 
I gn cc cs 18,105.000 17.982,000 
South Dakota ...... ...... 9,200,000 8,768,000 
TOROS oo coco ss cecccaenss ) TEBUBONO 57,105.000 
MORRDS oie se ne 17,630,000 18,160.000 
Wasnington. .......:.....--:. 5,640,000 5,506,000 
WU ON a escs ses ncsninns 29,808,000 31,513,000 








Total 13 western states 271,763,000 
Total United States .. 364,730,000 
Pulled wool ................ 64,200,000 


253,602,000 
345,440,000 
67,100,000 

Average weight of fleece of shorn wool for the West was 
8.3 pounds in 1933 and 8.09 pounds in 1932; for the United 
States as a whole, 8.15 and 7.77 pounds, respectively; of 
pulled wool, 3.3 and 3.34 pounds. The number of sheep 
shorn totaled 31,495,000 in the thirteen western states in 
1933 and 31,354,000 in 1932; in the whole of the United 
States, 44,771,000 and 44,431,000, respectively. 


MEAT PRODUCTION AND CONSUMPTION 


STIMATED PRODUCTION, AND TOTAL AND PER- 

capita consumption, of federally inspected meats and lard, 
together with imports and exports, for the years 1933 and 
1932, are given as below by the Live Stock, Meats and Wool 
Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics (in 
pounds) : 


1933 1932 
Beef and veal 





IIIR, ses itrccniccccctirtnme .. 5,045,913,911 4,394,048,018 
ING ihiccsicsncscctseuipseniantakidionen 44,060,556 24,558,226 
BIN secret cb silica Es a acieasti 16,835,139 12,505,220 
Apparent total consumption...... 5,036,776,661 4,416,421,192 
Per-capita consumption .............. 40.10 30.37 
Pork— 
Production .........................---........ 8,255,643,782 7,830,544,279 
SUES osc s ected tenis anda toe eS 2,925,517 5,773,849 
I scoiopsnrteslncn isa eluaTaciedes dol 726,213,674 668,433,640 
Apparent total consumption...... 7,272,087.625 17,250,476.488 
Per-capita consumption .............. 57.88 58.06 
Mutton and lamb— 
INE shaesedbcccrtiteeteclews 673,452,527 681,513,139 
TS tees pic a el nt rape Ne 15,451 76,568 
II ssc ect tate wales 321,129 259,427 
Apparent total consumption....... 671,901,849 680,881,280 
Per-capita consumption _........... 5.36 5.45 
Lard— 
EYOQUCHION® Stic Ga .. 1,679,272,000 1,573,460,000 
SMEG ss sicccdaitcsnsaenticnahsisiitedbieetcsdenigsiss' sakdiamaiietliim. - seusigedamaiameaiaal 
PRIN, sosscsitcccrabiaeede eat) .. 584,178,342 552,134,918 
Apparent total consumption..... 1,003,671,.658 1,031,461,082 
Per capita consumption.............. 7.99 8.25 


Three Nations to Import Wheat Provisionally 


Three of the major wheat-importing countries—France, 
Germany, and Italy—have agreed to begin importing wheat 
again, provided commercial treaties are completed granting 
trade concessions on products of which they have a surplus. 


THE CALENDAR 


May 22-23, 1934—Annual Convention of Western North Dakota 
Stockmen’s Association, Medora, N. D. 

May 24-26, 1934—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Miles City, Mont. 

May 26, 1934—Annual Live Stock Feeders’ Day, Kansas State 
College, Manhattan, Kan. 

June 1-2, 1934—Annual Convention of Oregon Cattle and 
Horse Raisers’ Association, Lakeview, Ore. 

June 4-5, 1934—Annual Convention of National Cottonseed 
Products Association, New Orleans, La. 

June 5-6, 1934—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Douglas, Wyo. 

June 8-9, 1934—Annual Convention of Colorado Stock Grow- 
ers’ and Feeders’ Association, Sterling, Colo. 

June 11-12, 1934—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Belle Fourche, S. D. 

June 14-16, 1934—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Associatior, North Platte, Neb. 

July 9-13, 1934—Annual Summer Session of American Insti- 
tute of Co-operation, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 

July 25-28, 1934—Frontier Days, Cheyenne, Wyo. 

October 6-13, 1934—Pacific International Live Stock Exposi- 
tion, Portland, Ore. 

October 20-27, 1934—American Royal Live Stock Show, Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

October 28-November 3, 1934—Ak-Sar-Ben Live Stock Show, 
Omaha, Neb. 

November 12-16, 1934—Kansas National Live Stock Show, 
Wichita, Kan. J 

December 1-8, 1934—International Live Stock Exposition, Chi- 
cago, Ill. 

January 9-11, 1935—Thirty-eighth Annual Convention of 
American National Live Stock Association, Rapid City, 
S. D. 
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THE FABLE OF THE EXPORT TRADE 


HE AVERAGE LAYMAN’S MIND IS KEPT 
|" a state of constant bewilderment these days, 

as first one panacea and then another is offered 
as the cure-all for the ills incident to the world 
depression. The first approach agriculturally was 
through the medium of controlled production under 
the programs outlined by the Agricultural Adjust- 
ment Administration. Before these were more than 
well under way, a sudden switch was made, and the 
desirability of restoring our foreign trade was urged 
as a means of making unnecessary drastic cuts in 
production. Incidentally, retirement from production 
of millions of acres of marginal lands breaks into the 
headlines occasionally as a leader when a few days 
have been allowed to pass without anybody saving 
the farmer. 

There can be no doubt about the value of foreign 
trade on those rare occasions when a purchaser can 
be found for the products of our agriculture, our 
mines, or our factories, provided he has the money 
to pay for the commodities desired. However, it 
does not seem unkind to suggest that a great deal of 
the prosperity created when our exports were the 
largest was a false prosperity, and was made possible 
only by the extension of huge credits. When it comes 
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to repaying these loans, that seems to be quite a 
different proposition. 

It is to be expected that, as world conditions 
improve, foreign trade will somewhat revive. It is 
not to be expected, however, that any nation will 
pay cash for anything which it does not need badly. 
Hence, the hope of profitably expanding our foreign 
trade is practically limited to working out an ex- 
change of commodities not produced readily in the 
home country. Unfortunately, most of the countries 
clamoring for access to our markets through the 
medium of reciprocal treaties and lower tariffs have 
for export principally agricultural products with 
which our home industry amply supplies us. 

In all the discussions about finding outlets for 
our surplus products, too much stress is put on the 
value of foreign outlets, and altogether too little is 
said about encouraging and developing the home 
market. Total exports of all movable goods which 
were the products of our farms, mines, and factories 
in the banner year 1929 were only 9.8 per cent of 
the production. The domestic market consumed 90.2 
per cent. Preliminary estimates indicate that for the 
year 1933 the exports have shrunk to about 6 per 
cent of the total production. Why so much fuss 
about this loss of 3.8 per cent? Why so little con- 
cern about the preservation of the world’s greatest 
market—the consumers in the good old U. S. A.? 

Every producer—whether of labor, of the output 
of mine or factory, or of farm commodities—is like- 
wise a consumer. You cannot rebuild prosperity in 
this country if foreign trade is expanded at the 
expense of increased immigration of labor which we 
do not need, or of products of whatsoever kind with 
which we are already plentifully supplied. With these 
limits in view, it is safe to explore every available 
avenue of stimulating our foreign trade. But the 
domestic market is, and will continue to be, the one 
that we should jealously nurture and guard. Tinker 
with the tariff, if you must; make reciprocal treaties, 
if no other diplomatic gestures will appease the im- 
patient ambassadors and ministers; but, in so doing, 
DO NOT DESTROY THE HOME MARKET! 


DIRECT MARKETING IN THE WEST 


HAMPIONS OF THE CAPPER-HOPE- 
C Wearin bills, now before Congress, for the 

control of direct buying by packers are in the 
habit of claiming practical unanimity in favor of this 
legislation among western stockmen’s organizations, 
with only the unregenerate American National Live 
Stock Association persisting in its stubborn policy 
of opposition. A short time ago the Denver Daily 
Record-Stockman, echoing this sentiment, printed 
what it calls a “partial list” of thirty-five bodies of 
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“live-stock growers” which have adopted resolutions 
condemning the practice at which these measures 
are aimed. Besides being liberally padded with the 
names of eastern meat-packers’ and commission 
men’s organizations, state legislatures, boards of 
agriculture, and other more or less doubtful “grow- 
ers’”’ groups, the list is notable chiefly for its omis- 
sions. With few exceptions, the associations enumer- 
ated are confined to the middle-western states, or 
what has been termed the “Hog Belt.” 


As repeatedly stressed by Secretary Mollin, in 
hearings before congressional committees and else- 
where, the needs of hog-raisers in the Corn Belt are 
their own particular problem, in which range cattle- 
producers have no desire to meddle. The cattlemen 
are concerned with matters nearer home, and only 
object to the application of rules that may fit the 
East to the situation existing in this part of the 
country. They believe that each section, on the basis 
of its own conditions and experience, should have a 
free hand in working out the marketing method that 
suits it best. They cannot admit that there is any- 
thing sacred about the present practice. The country, 
they think, is big enough, and its interests suffi- 
ciently diversified, to support more than one system. 
If new avenues of buying or selling promise special 
advantages, there should be no law putting obstacles 
in the way of anyone wishing to try them out. 


* * * 


Testifying on March 17, 1934, before the subcommittee 
of the Committee on Agriculture of the House of Represen- 
tatives holding hearings on the above-mentioned bills, Mr. 
Mollin, speaking for the American National, and also repre- 
senting the National Wool Growers’ Association, quoted the 
resolution passed at the Albuquerque convention, wherein the 
association expressed itself as in favor of “keeping open 
every avenue for the sale of live stock, and particularly that 
of direct marketing,” and as being “opposed to any legis- 
lation restricting or hindering the marketing of our live 
stock.” In elaboration of this principle, and continuing the 
arguments advanced by him in the previous hearings on the 
Capper bill before the Senate committee, as set forth on 
page 18 of the April Propucer, he further said: 


“We do not wish to influence in any way your action 
relative to the marketing of hogs at centralization points or 
private markets. But we have an entirely different situation 
in the West. We do not have large markets, such as you 
have in the East. We have had to develop a system of mar- 
kets that is wholly different, but that is entirely satisfactory 
to our people. . 

“We are here asking that competition be preserved. We 
hope that this committee, in considering the details of this 
bill, will take into careful consideration the situation that 
exists in our section of the country, which is entirely dif- 
ferent from that prevailing in the Corn Belt, and that it 
apply whatever provisions are necessary to preserve this 
condition, realizing that, while the conditions here outlined 
may apply to the Hog and Corn Belt, they do not necessarily 
apply to our section of the country. We are operating in a 
manner entirely satisfactory to our people in the disposition 
of their live stock.” 


In line with this testimony is that of F. R. Marshall, 
secretary of the National Wool Growers’ Association, present- 
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ing his views on the proposed stock-yard code, now under 
consideration by the Agricultural Adjustment Administration, 
as also mentioned in the April issue of THE PRODUCER. More- 
over, at its convention in Salt Lake City on January 16-18, 
the Wool Growers adopted a resolution in opposition to any 
legislation restricting the marketing of live stock, “particu- 
larly direct purchases by packers.” 


* * * 


Presumably it will be granted that these two 
organizations—the American National for the cattle- 
raisers and the National Wool Growers’ Association 
for the sheepmen—represent no inconsiderable seg- 
ment of western live-stock opinion. Complete unan- 
imity is, of course, impossible within the ranks of 
bodies covering between one-half and one-third of 
the territory of the United States. Like the tariff, 
marketing methods are largely a local question. 
There will always be a certain number of dissenters 
as to the advisability of any course that may be 
charted. But it should not be forgotten that all 
policies are fixed by the membership at large after 
open debate. Hence it is fair to assume that the 
latest pronouncement on any matter of importance 
stands as the majority opinion until upset by con- 
trary action. 

Of the state and local associations affiliated with 
the American National, only a few have made inde- 
pendent expressions on the subject of direct market- 
ing. Of these again, as was to be expected, prac- 
tically all have been in harmony with the resolutions 
of the National. The insinuation, therefore, of a split 
between the parent and component bodies, or of a 
lack of proper representation on the part of the 
former, is wholly gratuitous. 


In emphasis of this point, we print below a sum- 
mary of the more significant testimony of spokes- 
men for member organizations of the American 
National given before the House committee, as well 
as that of one or two non-members, together with 
quotations from articles, letters, and telegrams deal- 
ing with the matter: 


Arizona— 


Mrs. J. M. Keith, secretary of the Arizona Cattle Grow- 
ers’ Association, in a telegram to Secretary Mollin: 


“All Arizona cattlemen oppose Senate bills 2621 and 
2133 [the Capper bills]. We believe that no possible avenue 
of marketing cattle should be closed to producers in any 
section.” 


California— 
John Curry, secretary of the California Cattlemen’s 
Association, in a statement submitted to the committee: 


“Direct selling at home has been practiced in the western 
states since the commencement of the meat-packing industry 
on the Pacific coast. Due to the fact that it is most desirable 
to control shipments to packing centers, producers have found 
it to be greatly to their advantage not to ship blindly to the 
markets and take a chance. It is far more economical to 
hold animals at home until they are sold than to send them 
to a market at the end of the trail and hold them at such 
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market while yardage, insurance, and high feed prices 
accrue. ... In all our travels in California, Oregon, Nevada, 
and Arizona we have yet to meet a producer who wants to 
ship only to the central markets. They want all avenues left 
open. Producers now having the advantage of selling at home 
are absolutely opposed to any legislation which would deny 
them this privilege, and, so far as our contacts are con- 
cerned, they are unanimously opposed to any plan which 
would confine them to selling on the central markets.” 


W. P. Wing, secretary of the California Wool Growers’ 
Association, and representing besides the California Cattle- 
men’s Association, the California Swine Breeders’ Associa- 
tion, and the Pacific States Live Stock Marketing Association, 
testifying: 


“T cannot see any method of amending this bill that 
would give protection to the sheepmen and cattlemen in Cali- 
fornia. Our position out there ... makes it necessary to 
market most of our lambs in a very short time, and we do 
not want anything to hamper our method of buying. We do 
not want to have to handle so many lambs without having 
all of our marketing facilities open—we do not want them 
forced onto the public market. ... We are opposed to the 
entire bill. ...I1 do not recognize that there is anything 
wrong with our buying practice in California. We have open 
markets for sales in the country and sales at the yards. I 
would say that 85 per cent of all our lambs are marketed 
f. 0. b. shipping points today.” 


Colorado— 


H. W. Farr, president of the Colorado-Nebraska Lamb 
Feeders’ Association (one of the organizations named by the 
Denver Record-Stockman as indorsing the Capper-Hope bill), 
in a telegram to Mr. Wing, read before the committee, stated 
his objection to the Capper-Hope bill, although opposed to 
the principle of direct buying: 


“Our association is opposed to direct buying of live stock 
by the packers. Members of our association purchase about 
1,000,000 lambs on the range each year, and, due to the word- 
ing of this bill, making all railroad yards handling 250 head 
per week would force many feeders to take out dealers’ 
licenses and subject them to so much red tape that it would 
be impractical and unwieldy to enforce. We, therefore, ask 
that it be killed or modified, as it would be practically impos- 
sible for a feeder to comply with all such regulations.” 


Idaho— 


Albert Campbell, president of the Idaho Cattle and Horse 
Growers’ Association, in a letter to Idaho’s senators: 


_ “TI am of the opinion that the harm done by direct buy- 
ing has been greatly overestimated by the stock-yard com- 
panies and commission men, and I feel that you should con- 
sider very carefully any measure that will take away any of 
our rights to sell whenever and wherever we please.” 


Montana— 


From an article appearing in the April 15 issue of the 
Montana Stock Grower, official publication of the Montana 
Stock Growers’ Association: 


“Because the provisions of the proposed stock-yard code 
and certain bills now before Congress are not applicable to 
western conditions, leading western live-stock associations and 
stockmen generally are vigorously opposed to the restrictions 
provided. The proposed code for stock-yards ...is aimed 
practically to limit the sale of live stock at now existing 
Stock-yards and prevent the sale of live stock at country 
points directly to packers. It is felt that such a limitation 
would be most detrimental to the best interests of western 
stockmen. . . . This association has registered its opposition 
to any limitation being placed on direct marketing of live 
stock in Montana. The Capper bills in the Senate... are 
designed primarily to limit the direct buying of hogs in the 
Middle West, proponents of the measure claiming that this 
method of buying detracts from the competitive bidding at 
the yards, and thus lowers the price to producers. We feel 
that, while such a condition may or may not exist in the 
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Middle West, there is no reason why producers in this terri- 
tory should be restricted in the direct selling of their stock. 
Marketing conditions in this section are completely different 
from those in the Middle West, and allowances should be 
made for this in drafting legislation of a national character.” 


Oregon— 

From an article appearing in the March 28 issue of the 
Oregon Cattleman, official publication of the Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon (one of the organizations 


named by the Denver Record-Stockman as indorsing the 
legislation) : 


“There is no question but that cattlemen demand the 
opportunity to sell their live stock as they please. They are 
not going to be forced to market their product at a terminal 
agency, if they believe that they can do as well by selling in 
the country; nor do they want their local marketing facilities 
overburdened with useless charges that will be passed on to 
the consumer.” 


Texas— 


From a statement prepared by E. B. Spiller, secretary of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association: 


“The proposed legislation would seriously restrict the 
buying of live stock by packers, and would thereby deprive 
western ranchmen of the method of selling live stock which 
they have used for many years, and which has proved profit- 
able and satisfactory. The proponents of this legislation 
claim that it will not prevent the live-stock producer from 
marketing his output where and when he pleases. But it does 
place restrictions on the buyer, which is just as effective as 
though the restrictions were placed on the seller. 


“We feel that the producer of live stock should be per- 
mitted to market his product in any way that he sees fit, and 
that the marketing methods used are more important to him 
than to live-stock commission companies, stock-yard com- 
panies, or other institutions or organizations which derive 
their livelihood from charges assessed against the live-stock 
producers for selling on commission and furnishing stock-yard 
facilities.” 

At the convention of the Texas association in San 
Antonio on March 20-22, 1934, resolutions were passed oppos- 
ing pending bills for the restriction of direct marketing, as 
well as application of regulations at central markets to feed- 
ing points, as proposed in the stock-yard code. A resolution 
embodying the latter objection was also adopted by the Pan- 
handle Live Stock Association at its convention in Amarillo 
on March 6. 


Utah— 


James A. Hooper, secretary of the Utah State Wool 
Growers’ Association, testifying: 


“We think that we could not do business if you were to 
eliminate direct selling and direct buying. We have a peculiar 
shipping situation. We have a differential on the Pacific 
coast markets, and all of these markets are of greater im- 
portance to us than having any legislation that might regu- 
late marketing. . . . We are opposed to curtailing the present 
flow of live stock to Utah marketing points, and we want to 
go on record as opposing any curtailment of marketing 
points at this time. We think that it would have a depressing 
effect on the price of live stock.” 


On April 6 the Utah Cattle and Horse Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, in convention at Salt Lake City, passed a resolution 
opposing any legislation that will restrict the marketing of 
cattle. 


Wyoming— 

J. B. Wilson, secretary of the Wyoming Wool Growers’ 
Association, in his testimony before the committee read the 
following telegram from Russell Thorp, secretary of the 
Wyoming Stock Growers’ Association, erroneously included 
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among the organizations supporting the Capper bill (and so 
listed by the Denver Record-Stockman) : 


“This association has not gone on record as favoring the 
Capper bill. The live-stock men with whom we have discussed 
this subject are opposed to forced licensing of the stock-yards 
in Wyoming. We do not understand by what authority our 
association is included in this approval of the Capper bill.” 


Mr. Wilson continued: 


“Wyoming does not have the direct selling problem that 
exists in many other states. We are sorry that the packer 
does not come into Wyoming and buy lambs and cattle. The 
average producer in Wyoming desires to have as many out- 
lets for his live stock as possible. We welcome all the com- 
petition and all the buyers. ... The average live-stock pro- 
ducer in the West would prefer to sell at home if he could 
get a price that he believed was right, ... and we do not 
want anything done that will in any way interfere with that 
procedure. For that reason, many of the live-stock producers 
in the West are apprehensive of this bill.” 


* Ea * 


From this it would appear that the American 
National is not quite so isolated in its position on the 
pending legislation as its critics would have the 
people and Congress believe. 





Com PJ. Calle 


OM P. TALLE, OF VERMEJO PARK, NEW MEXICO, 

president of the New Mexico Cattle Sanitary Board and 
former president of the New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, died at a hospital in Raton on April 22, after a long 
illness, from which he vainly had sought relief at the Mayo 
Brothers’ clinic in Rochester, Minnesota. Mr. Talle, who was 
only fifty years old, specialized in the breeding of high-class 
Herefords and was one of the best-known cattlemen of his 
state. He was a member of the Executive Committee of the 
American National Live Stock Association. 





JOHN CLAY 


N OUR BRIEF NOTICE OF THE DEATH OF JOHN 

Clay in the April issue of THE PRODUCER it is erroneously 
stated, on the basis of press dispatches, that he organized 
and was the first president of the Wyoming Stock Growers’ 
Association. Russell Thorp, secretary of that association, 
informs us that the association was organized in 18738, that 
Mr. Clay became a member in 1883, and that he was its 
sixth president, serving from 1890 to 1895. 


ADMINISTRATION SHELVES DAIRY 
CONTROL PLAN 


ACK OF SUPPORT FROM DAIRY FARMERS FOR 
.. the plan evolved by the Agricultural Adjustment Ad- 
ministration for bettering conditions within their industry 
has caused the plan to be dropped, for the time being at 
least. At regional meetings of dairy groups throughout the 
country, it is stated, the inability to adopt a common view- 
point has been so evident as to render futile all efforts to 
proceed with a definite program. 

The plan called for benefit payments of from $165,000,000 
to $300,000,000 to dairymen who agreed to reduce their milk 
output 10 per cent below the peak months of 1932-33. The 
funds were to come from a processing tax on butterfat, to 
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begin at 1 cent a pound and to be gradually raised to 5 
cents a pound. 

This means that the dairy people, for the present, wil] 
have to be content with such advantages, in the way of 
elimination of diseased cattle and purchases of dairy prod- 
ucts for relief purposes, as may accrue from the expenditure 
of the $50,000,000 appropriation, which is to be shared with 
the beef-cattle industry. 


DISTRIBUTIONS BY AAA 


a. AND BENEFIT PAYMENTS DISTRIBUTED 
under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration pro- 
grams up to April 1 totaled $179,702,687.94. Farmers to 
the number of 1,862,532, living in forty-six states, partici- 
pated in these largesses. The payments were divided as fol- 
lows: $112,472,670 to 1,032,154 cotton-growers, $65,632,728 
to 798,614 wheat-farmers, and $1,597,288 to 31,764 tobacco- 
growers. In addition, the administration had expended 
$52,346,622 for removal of surplus products. 

Seventeen western states had received the following 
amounts: 


State Cotton Wheat 
PPIGORB  scicccecckicsteccs $ 267,535.96 $ 14,497.00 
California .............. 163,204.67 179,223.24 
SOIGPOOO: cccccicsicc., © dxatealeteees 1,432,503.50 
PORNO) 3 occ astro . acpi 2,284,524.28 
PATRAS Secsivccseestsevacss 3,052.00 16,598,688.81 
MIORTAUG: ccc oceans 3,680,986.92 
INCHEON -cscctcctees. 4 cee eee 3,961,438.71 
NGVOOS eikiiccunes: ose 20,682.30 
New Mexico ............ 363,695.90 341,835.26 
North  Dakotd...cc-.. eee 9,292,774.36 
Oklahoma ................ 11,694,730.41 4,648,697.93 
WPROGOR scicesicccctelssocs “oz eeeneaer 1,789,895.27 
OMG DAKO css. . nee, 3,425,677.42 
OE cocci a a Reed 43,315,221.12 3,672,604.84 
RIGA. cnccccccmcdcotd. > apeee ako. 457,098.87 
WOON iii aah 3,916,921.24 
WEIN: anctsimcns 86 ees 277,282.71 


“DRIVE-IN” RECEIPTS OF LIVE STOCK 


UMBER OF HEAD OF LIVE STOCK DRIVEN IN, 
N and percentages of total receipts of such “drive-ins,” 
at seventeen of the principal markets in 1933 are shown in 
the following table, compiled by the Live Stock, Meats, and 
Wool Division of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics: 


Number Head Percentage 

Market “Drive-ins” of Total 
OUIREA, coi es aed. 3,568,430 53.96 
aet Be. (OS ccc 3,493,476 68.44 
ID. sists ceases eae 2,893,002 20.19 
SIOUK: OOIOW eiccctccr ee ee 2,795,950 70.36 
a, an ae chee 2,753,335 48.78 
TOMUERIIRTOTID nase siecesscctecncss 2,706,933 93.79 
SCAMAD SOHO cco ese 2,338,345 42.76 
ee ERS 2,288,222 66.68 
MG ATICTIUID 9 2c on alec esoeeese 1,382,190 67.13 
6 ae 1,038,617 54.19 
Oklahoma City .................. 953,614 86.99 
NUN ae tai 810,002 71.24 
WEE WAUOG ook 684,253 47.24 
TR FM aise ess esi serigsncs 611,602 95.29 
EAI oi icieissisnssenitscnscceses 567,239 77.16 
BI ie aa 490,573 11.99 
POTN, sii cvccvcssiccgscoen Sotto 167,090 31.12 


Of the “drive-ins,” motor trueks accounted for about 90 
per cent. Non-rail receipts at all listed markets last year 
constituted 48.73 per cent of the total, as compared with 
40.57 per cent in 1932. 
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THE STOCKMEN'S EXCHANGE 


ARIZONA AS AN ACCREDITED STATE 


STRONG PLEA FOR THE NECESSARY STEPS TO 
A be taken by the cattlemen of Arizona to have their state 
included in the list of those attested by the Bureau of Animal 
Industry as being practically free from bovine tuberculosis is 
voiced by Henry G. Boice, former president of the American 
National Live Stock Association, in a recent letter to the 
Weekly Market Report and News Letter issued by the 
Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. Mr. Boice takes the 
ground that, unless a practical plan is worked out for the 
early accreditation of the state, the market for its cattle will 
gradually be curtailed, as more and more states in the feed- 
ing territory adopt restrictions against shipments from non- 
accredited areas. Mr. Boice writes: 


“Reports indicate that the work of testing cattle for 
tuberculosis and of establishing accredited areas is proceeding 
rapidly in many parts of the Middle West, and, in fact, in 
most of the western territory. This work is necessary and 
very essential from the standpoint of public health and 
sanitation. The stockmen of Arizona are whole-heartedly in 
favor of the complete eradication of bovine tuberculosis at 
the earliest possible date, and are willing to co-operate in 
every reasonable and logical way to accomplish this end. 
As this work of accrediting more and more areas in the 
western country proceeds, the need for Arizona to take some 
proper steps toward securing an accredited basis for the state 
becomes imperative. 


“Arizona can sit quietly by and see its market for cattle 
gradually curtailed, as the districts to which our cattle go 
for fattening become accredited; or it can start now to work 
out a logical plan to secure accredited standing for the state. 
Not far in the future, Arizona will have to secure accredited 
standing, or submit a large part of the cattle which go into 
interstate commerce to the tuberculosis test before shipment. 


“The modified regulations which were finally agreed upon 
at Chicago last December for the establishment of accredited 
areas provide that the slaughter-house records may be used 
to give districts accredited standing. While it is apparent 
that Arizona can never become accredited by this method, on 
account of the fact that such a small percentage of Arizona 
range cattle go direct to slaughter-houses, this method can 
be used to a certain extent. It would be very helpful if those 
cattlemen who ship cattle direct to slaughter-houses would 
request from the slaughter-house the proper certificate show- 
ing that the cattle were free of tuberculosis. There may be 
some districts which can become accredited by this method; 
but, even if no district can become accredited in this way, 
it will furnish considerable data which we all know will tend 
to prove that there is no tuberculosis among Arizona range 
cattle. 


“To supplement the slaughter-house records, it would 
unquestionably be advisable for owners of those herds which 
are located on ranches easy to work, and equipped with facili- 
ties for testing, to co-operate with our state veterinarian and 
have as many cattle as possible tested, for the purpose of 
collecting information to prove that Arizona cattle are free 
from tuberculosis. 

_ “We, all of us, realize that it is physically impossible 
In most parts of Arizona to meet the present requirements 
for creating an accredited area. Nevertheless, we are faced 
with the problem of securing accredited standing in order to 


maintain our present outlets for the cattle we produce. Gov- 
ernment veterinarians have indicated that the regulations 
will be applied in a lenient way, in order to assist those 
areas where conditions make it difficult or impossible to fol- 
low the regulations to the letter. It may be possible, in view 
of the attitude of the government officials, to secure accred- 
ited standing for Arizona upon the presentation of a sub- 
stantial volume of data indicating the complete absence of 
tuberculosis among our cattle, and it, therefore, behooves all 
Arizona cattlemen to collect as much information as possible 
by slaughter-house records, and testing where practical, in 
order that this information may be used as a basis for a 
request at some future time for accredited standing for 
Arizona. We confidently believe that all records will show 
that the requirements to test all bulls,* all purebred cattle, 
and 10 per cent of the breeding herd are a needless and use- 
less waste of money, and that the proper authorities would 
be amply justified in granting Arizona accredited standing 
without enforcing the regulations to the letter.” 


*According to the interpretation put upon this requirement by Dr. John 
R. Mohler, chief of the Bureau of Animal Industry, it applies only to 
‘all available bulls.’* 


THE LAST STRAW 


SILVER City, N. M., April 20, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


For some time past there has existed a plan on our 
national forests to fence numerous strips of canon bottom- 
lands one quarter of a mile to one mile in length, and cut off 
all stock grazing thereon. This plan is now being carried 
out, and, in New Mexico and Arizona at least, these fences 
are under actual construction. The idea presumably is to 
preserve, as far as possible, these canon bottoms from fur- 
ther erosion, and to increase, if possible, the stream-flow 
therein. It is the latest method of restricting and curtailing 
grazing on our national forests, and, while to an outsider it 
may seem a small matter, to the stockman concerned it means 
much more than might appear at first glance. 


On our rougher ranges, cattle must in dry times go down 
into these canons for water. Every bit of feed near these 
waters means a hundred times more to a weak cow, or to one 
heavy with calf, than the same amount of feed farther 
removed. 

It is the nature of cattle to lie around these canon bot- 
toms after drinking, and the areas not fenced will receive 
just that much more damage by overgrazing and tramping. 
Those who know range cattle will tell you that the more you 
interfere with their natural movements and inclinations, the 
more do they fail to thrive. 


It seems to be the policy of the so-called “higher-ups” in 
charge of national forests, in their infinite knowledge of the 
range cow, rather to laugh at objections to this new restric- 
tion, and to claim that we exaggerate its importance. Never- 
theless, we know that the more you try, in rough mountain 
country, to run cattle by farm-yard methods, the more diffi- 
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cult you are making it for the stockman on our national for- 
ests to survive. 

For years the Forest Service has talked of co-operation. 
Their idea of it, at least in this instance, seems to be: “We 
are going to do this anyway. We know it is going to hurt 
you, but we will co-operate with you in doing it in the least 
harmful way.” It beats nothing, but is hardly our idea of 
real co-operation. 

In spite of ribald laughter to the contrary, we believe 
the average permittee on our national forests is influenced, 
not only by the natural desire to continue his home and busi- 
ness, if possible, as heretofore, on a more or less profitable 
basis, but also by the sincere wish to assist in whatever plans 
may be for the best interest of the natural resources of our 
national forests. We realize that any grazing on these for- 
ests must of necessity more or less detract from their natural 
wild condition, and result to a greater or less extent in erosion 
and other injuries. We believe that the Forest Service has 
so administered grazing that the least possible damage has 
so far resulted. 

We know, however, that, as the years go on, less and less 
consideration is being shown the permittee, and more and 
more given the hunter, the tourist, and the more or less just 
claims of the conservationist. This, perhaps, is as it should 
be, but there comes a time when ever-increasing restrictions 
and regulations—small, perhaps, in themselves, but great as 
a whole—take away any profit there may be in a man’s busi- 
ness, or possibly even deprive him of a livelihood. 


We think the time has arrived for the department in 
charge to come out with a frank statement of definite policy 
to take effect at the beginning of the next ten-year-permit 
period—i. e., April 1, 1935: either eventually to remove all 
live stock from our national forests, or from certain parts of 
them, or to allow grazing to continue as at present, and with- 
out further restrictions, limitations, and regulations which 
will in due time force us out of business anyway. In other 
words, is the live-stock industry on our national forests to be 
regarded as a real industry worthy of encouragement, or 
merely as a more or less necessary evil, to be gradually 
restricted out of existence? 

Should it be considered expedient to abolish, or still fur- 
ther curtail, the grazing of live stock on our forests, or on 
parts thereof, we must of necessity submit. However, we 
wish again to call attention to the fact that the situation on 
most of the national forests of New Mexico and Arizona is 
entirely different from that in other states where forest 
grazing is not carried on year long, and where it is more or 
less a temporary summer matter connected with a winter 
feeding ranch. near by. 

Some of us were living on and using our ranges before 
the forests were created. All of us have made our homes, 
and placed improvements on both patented and forest lands, 
with the idea of building up a more or less permanent, and 
not a transitory, grazing business. 

These improvements—in some cases even on forest lands 
—are still the property of the permittee, not of the govern- 
ment, and, although we have in the past few years received 
a fair credit for them in the fixing of our grazing fees, still, 
should grazing be entirely eliminated, both patented land and 
improvements on and off it would be practically without value. 

This also applies should grazing be still further limited 
in numbers of stock or area grazed, to the point where, even 
with good prices, a fair return cannot be made on the invest- 
ment. 

In consequence, it would seem just that, if it be found 
essential to the cause of conservation either to eliminate 
entirely or further to curtail the grazing areas on our 
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national forests, all due consideration be given to those stock- 
men who will suffer thereby—if possible, by some reasonable 
remuneration for their patented land within the forests, the 
improvements both on and off this land, and by a gradual 
reduction of live stock covering sufficient time to allow the 
owner to remove and dispose of it at a price reasonably com- 
mensurate with the original investment. 

It would seem but right that a minority engaged in an 
established productive business should not suffer more than 
is absolutely necessary for the good of a majority, even in 
the cause of conservation. 

It would appear infinitely more fair to have an honest 
flat order of removal by the department in charge, based on 
reasonable time and due consideration for our difficulties, 
than a policy of ever-increasing restrictions, which will even- 
tually force us out anyway, and which, combined with uncer- 
tainty, is today a distinct drawback to those who desire to 
sell out their business to younger and more progressive appli- 
cants. 

HucGuH L. Hopce. 


PAYS HIS COMPLIMENTS TO FOREST SERVICE 


MAGDALENA, N. M., April 26, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

I read in the April Propucer that the Gila County Cattle 
Growers’ Association has made certain suggestions concerning 
the national forests. If the Forest Service would try the plan 
proposed, and would help the rancher instead of doing every- 
thing it can to put an extra expense on him,he could probably 
pay his grazing fees and would not feel as if he was paying 
a fine for owning a cow. 

I would suggest that Congress pass a law to stop all 
Forest Service employees from eating any kind of meat, espe- 
cially beef. Why cannot this be done? The government can 
do anything it likes, whether the people want it or not. It 
can take the public domain and make a national forest out of 
it, and it can make a law without a vote from the people. If 
they keep on making laws, we shall not need any national 
forests or public domain. All we shall have any use for will 
be a lawyer. When we go to cook a pot of beans, we will just 
find out from the law how long they must be cooked before 
we eat them. When we get a yearling steer raised—that is, 
if the Forest Service will let us keep a calf until he is a 
yearling—we will take him to some government forester and 
ask him what had better be done with him. 

Ep. Burris. 


DEATH OF AN OLD-TIME COWMAN 


WAGON Mounn, N. M., April 11, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


Old-time cowmen of New Mexico will regret to learn of 
the death of Captain E. Godwin-Austin at his home near 
Long Beach, California. The captain was in his nineties. 


In the early seventies Mr. Godwin-Austin came to the 
United States from his beautiful home in Surrey, England. 
It was on the old Colonel Goodnight Ranch, in the Panhandle, 
that he learned the cow business. Later on he was with John 
Adair on the J A Ranch. He was with some of the first big 
trail herds that traveled north, and he knew the old trails 
as few other men did. In the seventies and eighties he was 
running his own herds in New Mexico. 

A keen runner-down ef the old vattle-thieves, in the 
later seventies he and his men came in contact with “Billy 
the Kid” and his outfit stealing cattle, and one or two of 
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Austin’s men were shot. After a meeting of the cattlemen, 
it was decided to offer a reward of $5,000 for “Billy the Kid,” 
dead or alive. The last time I saw the captain he still had 
the receipt for the payment of this amount to Pat Garrett. 

For a number of years Captain Austin was secretary of 
the New Mexico Cattle Sanitary Board. He had the reputa- 
tion of being one of the handsomest men in the Southwest. 
He was kind and thoughtful to all of his employees, and was 
liked and respected by us all. He had outlived all his old 
contemporaries, with the exception of Murdo Mackenzie. 

Well, Captain, here is hoping that we may once again 
see you at the point of the herd, to head us into the Last 
Round-Up! 

é.. 0. &. 


MORE MONEY FROM “GIVE-A-CALF” PLAN 


CLIFTON, ARIZ., April 26, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


I have read the article on page 11 of the April PRODUCER 
regarding donations made by Arizona cattlemen to the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association through the “calf plan.” 
The article states that total contributions from this plan to 
date amount to $2,330.53, which is not correct. 

In February the Greenlee County Cattlemen’s Associa- 
tion met; but, as we were so remote from any market and 
roads were so scarce in our small, rugged county, we decided 
to donate cash. At this meeting $145 was raised, which was 
turned over to Secretary Mollin at the Prescott convention of 
the Arizona Cattle Growers’ Association. One man sent $10 
direct, making $155 in all for Greenlee County. 

We hope to do more for our national organization. At 
this critical time it needs our whole-hearted support. If we 
are to survive, we must function as a single unit. 

I realize that $155 is a very small amount, but Greenlee 
County is the second smallest county in Arizona, and our 
cattle population is limited; but we hope to do our part. All 
I wish to see is that Arizona be given credit for the dona- 
tions she has made. 

FRED J. FRITZ. 
* * * 

[We are glad to make this correction. The omission 
was due to our failure to include cash donations in contribu- 
tions made under the give-a-calf plan, which we alone in- 
tended to report in the article in question. This brings the 
total received from Arizona under that plan to date to 
$2,485.53.—EDITOR. ] 


NO VEAL IN COYOTES’ STOMACHS IN FALL 
PROVES NOTHING 


MANICKE, Mont, April 3, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

In THE Propucer for January you ask for the experi- 
ences of stockmen with depredations of coyotes. The analy- 
sis of the contents of stomachs of coyotes, as divulged by Mr. 
Sperry in his article, “Autumn Food Habits of Coyotes,” does 
not “leave the matter pretty much up in the air,” if we con- 
sider it in connection with equally scientific data obtained by 
field observations. The fact that these 1,453 coyotes had had no 
veal and little venison for dinner means, not that their taste 
dees not call for these articles, but that veal and venison in 
September, October, -and November are hard to obtain. If 
the examinations by Mr. Sperry had been made at various 
times during the winter and spring, they certainly would 
have revealed a different bit of information. 
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One afternoon last October, while working near my 
ranch buildings, I happened to look up and across the 
meadow. It was about three o’clock. I saw a bunch of three 
hand-fed calves loping across the meadow toward the build- 
ings. About fifty feet behind, trotting along like a good 
dog, was a coyote. He drove the calves—whether by design 
or by accident I cannot say—into a point of land formed 
by the junction of the main creek with a tributary. These 
waterways are of such a size that cattle usually do not jump 
them, but the three calves took the jump without hesitation 
and continued their run toward the buildings, where they 
were accustomed to be fed, the coyote keeping his distance 
of fifty feet behind until within about two hundred yards 
of the buildings, when his suspicions were aroused. He 
stopped as he got the scent, stood with his nose lifted until, 
like a good scientist, he had weighed the evidence; then 
turned and loped back across the meadow and into the wood. 

If any eastern members of the “Save-a-Coyote League” 
feel disposed to use the facts presented by Mr. Sperry to 
bolster up the cause of their protégé, they might as well 
go the limit and say that this coyote I have told about was 
merely driving the calves in to be fed, and that he started 
early in the day because he intended to go back after the 
cows. 

It is a common thing for us to find the carcass of a 
deer that has been partly eaten by coyotes at some time in 
the winter; and never a winter passes that one of my neigh- 
bors, who spends much time traveling in the forest, does 
not tell of one or many such carcasses he has seen. The 
number depends largely upon the condition of the snow. 
When the snow is rather deep and soft, the coyotes have no 
chance, because the deer can travel better than they can; 
but if a crust forms that will permit the coyotes to travel 
on the surface, while the deer break through, the slaughter 
is great. 

I should not expect to find veal or venison in a coyote’s 
stomach in the fall; but in the spring and early summer, 
when the calves are born, veal is pretty sure to make up 
a part of his menu, whenever he can find a young calf out- 
side the watchful herd. In the winter he is sure to have 
several or many meals of venison, the number depending 
upon the weather. 

GEORGE P. KOEBEL. 


MORE EVIDENCE AGAINST THE COYOTE 


HOLBROOK, ArRIZ., April 3, 1934. 
To THE PRODUCER: 

As to coyotes: In this part of the country, coyotes kill 
only young calves and never bother anything over three 
months old. Often it is necessary for cattle to go a great 
distance from feed to water—sometimes five or six miles. 
When the cow has gone to water or is off grazing, and the 
calf is alone, is the time the coyote gets his veal dinner. 
Naturally, if coyotes’ stomachs are examined in the fall, no 
calf meat will be found in them; but there is no question but 
that coyotes kill a great number of our calves every year. 

As most of our cattle are running under fence and we 
have small herds, we know when a calf is missing. When we 
hunt it up, we can tell what killed it. Coyotes do not always 
kill a calf, however. Sometimes the cow returns in time, or 
something else shows up. I have found several calves ham- 
strung, and many have had their tails chewed off. 

My personal loss of calves killed by coyotes during the 
past five years has run between 5 and 10 per cent of the 
crop, even after using poison and traps. 

J. C. WETZLER. 
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IN CONGRESS 


T THIS WRITING, THE TAX-REVISION BILL IS IN 
the hands of the President, differences in the measure 
as it came from the House and the Senate having been 
ironed out. This bill is of particular interest to the live- 
stock and cotton industries, in that it imposes a tax upon 
imported animal and vegetable oils. The tax, placed by the 
House at 5 cents a pound and by the Senate reduced to 3 
cents, in the final form in which the bill emerged was fixed 
at 3 cents a pound on coconut, sesame, palm, palm-kernel, 
sunflower, whale, fish (except cod-liver), and marine-animal 
oils, or any mixtures containing a substantial quantity of such 
oils, except that on coconut oil and copra not coming from 
the Philippine Islands the tax is to be 5 cents. Furthermore, 
all taxes collected on Philippine products are to be turned 
over to the island treasury. This provision, and the lower 
rate on coconut oil, were inserted in order to appease the 
consciences of those who held that the United States is 
responsible for the welfare of the “little brown brother,’ 
having appointed itself his guardian against his will in the 
first place, and that the tax, moreover, is contrary to the 
implied promises contained in the recently enacted Philippine 
independence law. Stockmen and cotton-growers, as well as 
margarine-manufacturers and soap-makers, are now anx- 
iously waiting to see whether consideration for our wards is 
sufficient ground for making the President veto the bill, 
which it has been intimated that he might. (On May 10 the 
President signed the bill.) 


As a matter of record, and for future reference, we 
print below a list of the senators from the seventeen western 
states, with their votes on the 3-cent oils-and-fats tax: 


Arizona—Ashurst, yes; Hayden, no. California—John- 
son, yes; McAdoo, not voting. Colorado—Adams, yes; Costi- 
gan, not voting. Jdaho—Borah, no; Pope, yes. Kansas— 
Capper, yes; McGill, yes. Montana—Erickson, yes; Wheeler, 
not voting. Nebraska—Norris, yes; Thompson, yes. Nevada 
—McCarran, yes; Pittman, not voting. New Mexico—Cut- 
ting, not voting, but announcing himself as opposed to the 
amendment; Hatch, yes. North Dakota—Frazier, yes; Nye, 
yes. Oklahoma—Gore, not voting; Thomas, not voting. Ore- 
gon—McNary, yes; Steiwer, no. South Dakota—Bulow, yes; 
Norbeck, yes. Texas—Connally, yes; Sheppard, yes. Utah 
—King, not voting; Thomas, yes. Washington—Bone, yes; 
Dill, yes. Wyoming—Carey, yes; O’Mahoney, yes. Yeas, 23; 
nays, 4; not voting and choice not indicated, 7. 


As stated in the April Propucer, passage of this bill is 
the result of perhaps the hardest single fight in which a 
united agriculture ever engaged at Washington. It shows, 
better than anything else possibly could, the latent power 
which organized agriculture possesses if it could unify its 
efforts as has been done in this instance. Secretary Mollin 
was the only representative of the cattle industry to testify 
in behalf of the legislation. The committee which led the 
fight is listed in full in the April Propucer. This statement 





is repeated because of the claims of other organizations to 
have led the fight, although there is no record in the hear- 
ings that they had anything to do with it or that their 
organization offered any testimony in support of the bill. 

* * * 


With strong administration support, the Taylor bill, giv- 
ing the Department of the Interior control over the 173,000, 
000 acres of unappropriated public domain and providing for 
the establishment of grazing districts, was passed by the 
House on April 11, the vote being 265 to 92. At this writ- 
ing, hearings are being held by the Public Lands Committee 
of the Senate, where vigorous opposition to the measure is 
being voiced by some of the representatives of western states. 
J. Elmer Brock, of Wyoming, and B. C. Mossman, Oliver Lee, 
and Frank R. Bryant, of New Mexico, testified for the cattle- 
growers. For the wool-growers appeared Secretary F. R. 
Marshall, of Utah; A. A. Johns, of Arizona, and J. B. Wil- 
son, of Wyoming. Evidence was also submitted by Governor 
Miller, of Wyoming, and J. Howard Smith, land commis- 
sioner of Arizona. 

A subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Senator 
Adams, of Colorado, has been named to consider amend- 
ments offered and to formulate a report. A vote is being 
sought before the adjournment of Congress, expected late this 
month. 

* * * 

The bill giving the President power to negotiate recipro- 
cal trade agreements with foreign nations, after having 
passed the House, is now being debated in the Senate. An 
amendment was approved by the Senate Finance Committee, 
granting hearings to interested parties before a treaty is con- 
cluded, and requiring the President in advance to seek infor- 
mation and advice from the Tariff Commission and the De- 
partments of State, Agriculture, and Commerce. At the com- 
mittee hearings, Messrs. Marshall, Johns, Wilson and Sol 
Mayer (the latter from Texas) appeared for the wool- 
growers, while Secretary F. E. Mollin spoke for the cattle- 
men. 

& + 

A favorable report had been submitted by the Committee 
on Agriculture of the Senate on amendments to the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act designed to clarify and strengthen 
the authority of the Secretary of Agriculture with regard 
to the licensing of processors and distributors, and conclud- 
ing marketing agreements, and also extending his powers to 
include non-basic as well as basic commodities in marketing 
contracts. Owing to the unexpected amount of opposition 
which developed to some of these provisions, however, the 
report was withdrawn and the matter referred back to the 
committee. 

= * * 

The first step in compulsory crop limitation by the gov- 

ernment was taken on April 21, when President Roosevelt 
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signed the Bankhead cotton-control bill. The law limits cot- 
ton production for the current year to 10,000,000 bales. A 
tax of 50 per cent will be imposed upon all cotton ginned in 
excess of individual quotas assigned by the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

This was not an administration measure, but was urged 
by a majority of growers, in the face of openly expressed 
skepticism on the part of Secretary Wallace. However, if 
the experience proves successful in accomplishing the ends 
sought, it may be the entering wedge for the application of 
the same principle to other crops. 

cd ok *” 


In its final form, the Jones-Costigan sugar bill, as 
passed and signed, makes sugar a basic commodity under the 
Agricultural Adjustment Act. The measure imposes the fol- 
lowing quotas upon domestic production: beet sugar, 1,550,- 
000 short tons; cane sugar, 260,000 tons. Allotments for 
Cuba, Hawaii, the Philippine Islands, and Puerto Rico will be 
determined by the Secretary of Agriculture on the basis of 
average imports for any three-year period between 1925 and 
1933. Through payment of a bounty, funds for which are to 
be raised by means of a processing tax, growers are guar- 
anteed a pre-war parity price for their beets or cane. The 
Secretary of Agriculture is given power to fix minimum 
wages and to regulate child labor within the industry. 


* * * 


Approval of the Dies bill providing for the exchange of 
American farm products for silver in foreign markets has 
been given by the Agricultural Committee of the Senate. 
Under the terms of the bill, surplus farm products may be 
exchanged for silver at a premium of from 10 to 25 per 
cent above the world price. An amendment proposed by 
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Senator Thomas, of Oklahoma, was incorporated, authorizing 
the Secretary of the Treausry to take title to all domestic 
silver and pay for it with silver certificates issued against 
the metal on a basis of $1.29 per ounce. 


* * * 


An emergency division of government—the Division of 
Subsistence Homesteads—has been created with the object of 
promoting the purchase of land and the building of homes for 
the economically stranded populations of industrial commu- 
nities, which are to be shifted to small tracts of farm land, 
averaging about four acres in size, where they are expected 
to become largely self-supporting with the aid of a garden, 
cow, poultry, and such other crops as they can raise. At 
the middle of April, resettlement homesteads had been started 
for 4,130 families on thirty-two sites in twenty states. An 
initial sum of $25,000,000 will be spent on this undertaking. 


COST OF PRODUCTION-ADJUSTMENT 
OPERATIONS 


EVENUES TO MEET THE COST OF THE PRODUC- 
R tion-adjustment and surplus-removal projects now in opera- 
tion under the Agricultural Adjustment Administration will, 
when the projects are completed in 1936, amount to $1,007,- 
722,850, it is estimated. Of this total, $970,722,850 will come 
from processing taxes and related sources, and $37,000,000 
from funds appropriated for the specific purpose of supple- 
menting processing-tax collections in financing the corn-hog 
program. 

Estimated expenditures are placed at $1,003,602,714, thus 
leaving a balance of $4,120,136. General administration 
expenses are not included in these figures, but are charged 
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105 Live Stock Exchange Building 


INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK 
MARKETING ASSOCIATION 


OU read a great deal about collective bargaining of labor unions 
and some of the benefits derived therefrom. The following is 
the result of collective bargaining of live-stock producers and 


To begin with, the INTERMOUNTAIN LIVE STOCK MARKET- 
ING ASSOCIATION is a subsidiary of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association. During the year 1933 the National Organiza- 
tion through its agencies sold 129,575 decks of live stock, which con- 
sisted of more than 9,000,000 head; the six credit corporations of the 
National have loaned more than $68,000,000 during the past three 
years; the Intermountain Live Stock Credit Corporation has loaned a 
total of $4,432,579.13 to live-stock producers throughout the INTER- 


Markets of the United States 


We Are Represented on Twenty-four of the Leading 
FOR DETAILED MARKET ADVICE COMMUNICATE WITH 


Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association 
| F, E. HANKS, Manager 
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directly against the $100,000,000 appropriated under the Agri- 
cultural Adjustment Act. These expenses are calculated at 
$3,251,205 for the fiscal year 1933-34 and $5,123,323 for the 
year ending June 30, 1935. 


CAPPER-HOPE AMENDMENTS TO PACKERS 
AND STOCK YARDS ACT 


HE PROVISIONS IN THE MEASURES NOW BE- 

fore Congress for the regulation of direct buying which 
are especially controversial, and to which most objection 
has been raised among western live-stock organizations, are 
shown below. The language is taken from the revised Cap- 
per bill (S. 3064) in the Senate and the identical Hope bill 
(H. R. 8721) in the House to amend the Packers and Stock 
Yards Act of 1921. 


Section 202 of the act, in amended form, would contain 
the following clause (the italics being ours) : 


“It shall be unlawful for any packer to— 


“(d) Sell or otherwise transfer to or for any other 
person, or buy or otherwise receive from or for any other 
person, any article for the purpose, or with the effect, of 
manipulating or controlling prices in commerce, or of limit- 
ing competition, or of creating a monopoly in the acquisition 
of, buying, selling, or dealing in any article in commerce, 
or of restraining commerce, or for the purpose of removing 
any such article otherwise normally within the current of 
commerce through a stock-yard or stock-yards under the 
supervision of the secretary, and posted as such pursuant to 
the provisions of title 3 of this act, from such current of 
commerce.” 


The first paragraph of section 203 would read: 


““(a) Whenever complaint is made to the secretary by 
any person, or whenever the secretary has reason to believe, 
that any packer has violated or is violating any terms of 
this title, he shall cause a complaint in writing to be served 
upon the packer, stating the charges in that respect, and 
requiring the packer to attend and testify at a hearing, at 
a time and place designated therein, at least thirty days 
after the service of such complaint; and at such time and 
place there shall be afforded the packer a reasonable oppor- 
tunity to be informed as to the evidence introduced against 
him (including the right of cross-examination) and to be 
heard in person or by counsel and through witnesses, under 
such regulations as the secretary may prescribe. Any person 
for good cause shown may on application be allowed by the 
secretary to intervene in such proceeding and appear in 
person or by counsel, At any time prior to the close of the 
hearing the secretary may amend the complaint; but, in case 
of any amendment adding new charges, the hearing shall, 
on the request of the packer, be adjourned for a period not 
exceeding fifteen days.” 


Subdivision (d) of section 301 and subdivision (a) of 
section 302 would be amended to read os follows: 


“(d) The term ‘dealers’ means any persons, including 
any packer, engaged in the business of buying and selling 
in commerce live stock other than on a commission basis at 
a stock-yard, whether for purposes of slaughter or otherwise.” 


“(a) When used in this title, the term ‘stock-yard’ means 
any place, establishment, or facility, consisting of pens oF 
other inclosures and their appurtenances, in which live cattle, 
sheep, swine, horses, mules, or goats are received, held, or 
kept for or incident to, or in connection with, purchase, sale, 
holding, feeding, watering, receiving, marketing, delivery, 
weighing, handling, or shipment in commerce, and where the 
total number of live stock handled in any one week is 250 
head or more; provided, that the term ‘stock-yard’ shall not 
include farmers’ pens or corrals, or those places, establish- 
ments, or facilities operated by or for common carriers for 
the sole purpose of loading, wnloading, reloading, feeding, 
watering, or resting live stock where no buying or selling of, 
or trading in, live stock is done or permitted, or facilities at 
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slaughtering establishments used for the sole purpose of 
holding live stock preliminary to its slaughter at or in the 
slaughtering establishment, where such live stock is received.” 


Section 303 it is proposed to revise in this way: 


“SECTION 303. After the expiration of thirty days after 
the secretary has given public notice that any stock-yard 
is within the definition of section 302, by posting copies of 
such notice in the stock-yard, no person shall carry on the 
business of a market agency or dealer at such stock-yard 
unless he has registered with the secretary, under such rules 
and regulations as the secretary may prescribe, his name 
and address, the character of business in which he is engaged, 
and the kinds of stock-yard services, if any, which he fur- 
nishes at such stock-yard, and unless he has filed a reason- 
able bond, under such rules and regulations as the secretary 
may prescribe, to secure the performance of his financial] 
obligations as such market agency or dealer; provided, how- 
ever, that if such stock-yard has been posted in accordance 
with the provisions of the Packers and Stock Yards Act, 
1921, or if a market agency or dealer is registered at the 
time this act takes effect, and has filed a bond with the 
secretary to secure the performance of his financial obliga- 
tions, the secretary shall not be required to post such a stock- 
yard and may, in his discretion, accept such registration and 
bond as compliance with the provisions of this section, and, 
when so accepted, such registration and bond shall have the 
same force and effect as registration or bond made or given 
subsequent to the passage of this act. Whoever violates the 
provisions of this section shall be liable to a penalty of not 
more than $500 for each such offense and not more than 
$25 for each day it continues, which shall accrue to the 
United States and may be recovered in civil action brought 
by the United States.” 


An additional section, 304-A, would be added: 


“SECTION 304-A. It shall be the duty of every packer, 
stock-yard owner, market agency, and dealer to comply with 
uniform rules and regulations prescribed by the secretary 
relating to the weighing, fill, dockage, grading, and inspec- 
tion of live stock in commerce. The secretary shall provide 
for the inspection, through representatives of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry of the Department of Agriculture, of 
live stock sold in commerce at all of such stock-yards.” 


The first clause in section 401 would be made to read: 


“SECTION 401. (a) From and after thirty days following 
the effective date of this act, no stock-yard owner, market 
agency, dealer, or packing plant, not registered with the 
secretary, shall be permitted to so register or be registered 
as a stock-yard owner, market agency, dealer, or packing 
plant, or to engage in or to carry on the business of a 
stock-yard company, market agency, or dealer in commerce, 
or to operate in commerce as such packing plant, unless and 
until there shall first have been had and obtained from the 
secretary a certificate that the present and future public 
convenience and necessity require, or will require, the oper- 
ation of the business of such stock-yard owner, market 
agency, or dealer, or the operation of such packing plant, 
as the case may be.” 


The Wearin bill (H. R. 8099) contains essentially the 
same provisions. 


TUGWELL PROMOTED TO UNDERSECRETARY 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT’S REPLY TO THE RECENT 

attacks on Rexford G. Tugwell, Assistant Secretary of 
Agriculture, for radical views and utterances has been to 
advance him to the newly created post of Undersecretary of 
Agriculture. As a new assistant secretary can now be ap- 
pointed, this will tend to relieve the pressure in this depart- 
ment, which has been considered seriously undermanned. 


“I like THE PRODUCER, as it gives a good review of the 
cattle business.”—JAY R. TAYLOR, Whitman, Neb. 
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(COUR [TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


CONFERENCE ON WEIGHING RULES 


YEAR OR SO AGO THE WESTERN RAILROADS 
A charged J. H. Howard, manager of the Western Weigh- 
ing and Inspection Bureau, with the responsibility of policing 
live-stock shipments, on the theory that much stock was being 
hauled from country to country points at minimum weights, 
although actually loading somewhat in excess of the mini- 
mum. After the campaign was well under way, the rules 
and conditions under which charges were to be assessed 
were revised, following conferences between representatives 
of the railroads and the Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
the final phases of which limited participation was provided 
for shippers’ representatives. The rules were designed to 
aid Mr. Howard in his campaign of policing all such ship- 
ments. A practical test of several months’ duration shows 
that, as the rules are now being interpreted, their applica- 
tion is obnoxious to the live-stock industry, prejudicial to its 
interests, and actually unfair in many instances. In particu- 
lar, the industry objects to the interpretation placed upon the 
following clause: 


“(h) When actual weights cannot be obtained under the 
provisions of this item, freight charges will be collected on 
the applicable carload minimum weight plus ten (10) per 
cent on cattle, calves, and hogs, and five (5) per cent on sheep 
and goats, except that where there are no track or other 
railroad-operated scales at origin, or en route, or at destina- 
tion, and the shipper certifies that actual weights have not 
been obtained within ten days, and that the live stock has 
not been and will not be, within seventy-two hours after 
delivery at destination, sold, or contract or arrangement or 
agreement for its sale entered into, on a weight basis, and 
that shipment, in his best judgment, does not exceed 
pounds in weight, freight charges will be assessed on the 
estimated weight so furnished, subject to the applicable car- 
load minimum weight.” 





Mr. Howard has interpreted this clause to mean that a 
penalty of 10 per cent can be assessed on cattle when ship- 
ments pass railway track scales, but the railroad, as a mat- 
ter of convenience to itself in connection with its operating 
schedule, elects not to stop and weigh the shipments, assum- 
ing that this is an instance “when actual weights cannot 
be obtained.” Shippers also find fault with the inaccuracies 
of track-scale weights, catching weight on loaded cars with- 
out disconnecting them in the train, and possibly moving the 
car 50 to 100 miles before the empty weight can be taken, 
although much of the bedding may have’ been knocked or 
blown out in the meantime; they protest against the extra 
shrink involved when cattle are unloaded to catch hoof 
weights; and they insist that the responsibility of furnish- 
ing weights, if collection is to be made upon the actual 
weight, shall rest upon the railroad company, and not upon 
the shipper; furthermore, that Rule 8 should be interpreted 
to mean that the only condition under which a 10 per cent 
penalty could properly be assessed is when a shipper actually 
has the weight of live stock transported, and refuses to turn 
it over to the railroad company. 


As a result of numerous complaints in regard to these 
practices, and of informal conferences in Kansas and Texas, 
between which states there is a tremendous movement of 
live stock from country to country points, the Kansas State 
Railway Commission called an informal conference at Kan- 
sas City on Wednesday, April 18. Shippers were repre- 
sented by Messrs. Tod, Mercer, and Miller, for the Kansas 
Live Stock Association; C. A. Stewart, for the Texas and 
Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association; and F. E. Mollin, 
secretary of the American National Live Stock Association. 
Chester E. Stiles, attorney-examiner, represented the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, and representatives were present 
from the Kansas, Missouri, Oklahoma, Texas, Iowa, Nebraska, 
and Wyoming State Railway Commissions. 

Shippers’ representatives, as well as many of the com- 
mission spokesmen, served notice upon the railroads that they 
would resist the collection of this 10 per cent penalty on an 
improper interpretation of the tariff, and, in fact, were able 
to cite instances where certain railroads have already re- 
funded in such cases, their legal departments holding that 
the collection was not properly made; further, that claims 
would be filed for any damage done live stock in obtaining 
weights. One instance was related of sheep being reloaded 
and back-hauled twenty miles to obtain track weights. Mr. 
Howard attempted to justify his position, but with little 
success. Apparently he was not in a position to make any 
concessions, and the best that could be done was to arrange 
for a second conference, to be held in Chicago on April 25, 
at which a definite decision is expected. 

We call your attention to the following notice from our 
traffic counsel, Charles E. Blaine, advising shippers how to 
handle the matter in cases where collection has already been 
made, and urging them to refuse to pay the 10 per cent 
penalty on future shipments until they are assured that it 
is a proper charge. 

~ * * 

At the Chicago conference on April 25, Mr. Howard 
agreed to rewrite the rule so as to make the 10 per cent 
penalty applicable only where the shipper refuses or fails to 
furnish actual weight when known, or an estimate when 
actual weight is not known. Substitution of this new rule 
for the previous paragraph (h) will be recommended to the 
carriers’ traffic bureaus. 


SEND YOUR FREIGHT BILLS TO MR. BLAINE 
FOR AUDIT 


HIPPERS OF LIVE STOCK BELIEVING THEM- 
selves overcharged by carriers under the new weighing 
rules adopted early this year are advised by Charles E. 
Blaine, traffic counsel of the American National Live Stock 
Association, 900 Title and Trust Building, Phoenix, Arizona, 
to send their freight bills for adjustment either to him or to 
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BLACKLEGOL 
100% Efficient 


Organism and filtrate both extremely 
high in immunizing value. 


BLACKLEG 


with ONE SHOT 
in Suckling Calves! 


BLACKLEGOL is the first blackleg vaccine ever produced 
which can be recommended definitely for ONE sHOT im- 
munization of suckling calves. Immunity with Blacklegol 
is equivalent to that of smallpox vaccine against smallpox 
..the highest immunity produced by means of a vaccine. 
It has been amply proved by thousands of laboratory and 
field tests to be far superior to any other vaccines on the 
market...BAR NONE! 
Without the final step in its production it is a better prod- 
uct, and when that final step is taken comparison within 
the same standards ceases to exist. That step is the addition 
of a chemical which precipitates its immunity-producing 
substances (antigens), slowing up their absorption after 
injection. By thus retarding release of the antigens, the 
animal’s system is enabled to build immunity against the 
entire injection, whereas much of the ordinary vaccine is 
excreted before the calf’s mechanism has been able to build 
immunity against it. To state it in other words, it would 
require several injections of the ordinary type of vaccine 


to build an immunity equivalent to that produced by one 
shot of Blacklegol. 


Get full lifetime protection! Insist on BLACKLEGOL! 


If your veterinarian, dealer or association can- 
not supply it, write direct for quantity prices. 


BLACKLEGOL is a full 5c.c. dose USE THE COUPON TODAY 
product and costs only1lO cents -—--—--—~~-~ 
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Secretary F. E. Mollin, 515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colo- 
rado. Mr. Blaine writes: 


“It is recommended that, when the carriers present 
freight bills which contain an item covering the charge for 
weighing, the shipper furnish the carrier a certified copy of 
the account sales showing the weights, and, in addition 
thereto, state whether the weights shown were obtained 
before or after the live stock was fed and watered. In case 
the weights shown on the account sales were secured after 
the live stock was fed and watered, then such weights, for 
the purpose of assessing freight charges on such shipments, 
are properly subject to deductions for fill allowances. .. . 

“As the fill allowance deductible is contingent upon the 
length of time the shipment has been confined in the cars 
from the last feeding point to the market, the shipper should 
also give the carriers this information. When this is done, 
the shipper should refuse to pay the carrier the amount 
shown on the freight bill for weighing the live stock. Gen- 
erally speaking, this amount is $1 per car. If the carriers 
then refuse to eliminate such charge, send the freight bill or 
bills, along with a copy of the account sales with a state- 
ment of the facts, to either Mr. Mollin or this office. . . . 

“It is recommended, in instances where there are no 
scales at point of origin, in transit, or destination, or where 
there are scales at one or more such points, and the car- 
riers do not weigh the shipments so as to obtain the actual 
weights, that shippers furnish the carriers with a statement 
showing the estimated weight of such shipments, based on 
their best judgment, and then refuse to pay charges on a 
greater weight than that furnished by them. 

“In case the carriers refuse in such instances to assess 
the freight charges on such estimated weights, it is further 
recommended that the shipper send the freight bill, together 
with the statement of the estimated weights and a letter 
showing the facts surrounding the transaction, to either Mr. 
Mollin or this office for handling with the carriers.” 


(See article on page 21.) 


WHO KNOWS GEORGE B. GRIMES? 


NYBODY ACQUAINTED WITH THE PRESENT 
whereabouts of George B. Grimes will confer a favor on 
Charles E. Blaine, traffic counsel of the American National, 
by communicating either with THE PRODUCER or directly with 
Mr. Blaine, whose address is 900 Title and Trust Building, 
Phoenix, Arizona. In January, 1930, Mr. Blaine, on behalf 
of Mr. Grimes, filed a claim against the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany for overcharge on a shipment of feeder cattle from Dal- 
hart, Texas, to Phoenix, and in settlement received a draft 


for $21.10 from the railroad, but has been unable to locate 
Mr. Grimes. 


RAILROADS’ PROPAGANDA EXPENSES 


A INVESTIGATION OF THE CHARACTER AND 
amount of railroad expenditures for propaganda and 
other purposes amounting in the aggregate to $5,000 or more 
in any one of the last four years has been inaugurated by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission upon its own motion. 
Questionnaires have been sent to the presidents, receivers, and 
trustees of all Class I railroads, requesting detailed informa- 
tion to be furnished not later than May 25. 

Commenting on this action, Charles E. Blaine, traffic 
counsel of the American National Live Stock Association, in 
a letter to the commission writes: 


“Throughout the Western District for the past four or 
five years they [the railroads] have maintained large and 
expensive lobbies at the regular and special sessions of the 
state legislatures, and, as a result thereof, many of our state 
laws, particularly governing competitive forms of transpor- 
tation, have been enacted, not in behalf of those who pay the 
transportation charges, but for the railroads alone.” 
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LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN APRIL 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 
CHICAGO, ILL., May 1, 1934. 


LEPHANTINE BULLOCKS NO LONGER INVOKE 

anathema. Gradual disappearance of the residue of the 
old crop puts the big brutes in strong position, as the trade 
can absorb a few loads weekly, unless they exceed 1,800 
pounds in weight. Cattle weighing 1,400 to 1,500 pounds 
have displaced the yearling type at the top of the price-list, 
selling at $8.25 to $8.40, while even 1,100-pound yearlings 
have difficulty in earning $8. Steers above the 1,200-pound 
line have advanced $3 to $3.50 per cwt. since January, and, 
unless all the signs are awry, have not reached the zenith 
point. The outlook for yearlings and light cattle generally is 
jess luminous, as visible supply is equal to trade requirements. 
Spreads have widened, until top and bottom steers are $4 per 
ewt. apart. It is an era of good feeling in feed-lot circles, 
margins between initial and selling prices ranging from $2.50 
to $4 per ewt., this velvet having been taken from commer- 
cial breeders when feed-lots were filled last fall. Of course, 
this performance cannot be repeated. 


Advance in Heavy Cattle Due to Scarcity 


An impression is abroad that heavy beef is again popular 
with consumers, but this is erroneous. The advance in 
cattle of this type since January has been due solely to 
reduced supply. New York and Boston are not getting the 
heavy beef they need; Chicago coolers are bare of it; but, if 
a few extra carloads were available each week, current bloom 
would disappear. Late in April a condition developed where 
warmed-up heavy cattle selling at $7 to $7.50 were actually 
higher in hook cost than prime steers costing $8.25 to $8.50. 
Killers have resisted the advance by substituting, but the old, 
hard-working law of supply and demand has asserted itself. 


Intermediate Types in Large Supply 


Intermediate 1,000- to 1,200-pound steers, warmed up and 
lacking quality, are in profuse supply, and will continue to 
be. They are costing anywhere from $5.25 to $6.50, and 
furnish a large percentage of current beef supply. As they 
were bought low, they have proved highly profitable. Killers 
are getting few steers with a beef covering under $5, and 
are impatiently awaiting a run of southwestern grassers to 
bring their battering-ram into play. 
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Keen-cutting edges of finest tool 
steel; the natural, easy closing mo- 
tion gets powerful results-—a clean, 
neat job, amply cupping the horn. 
Ideal for dehorning calves; weight 
only 144 pounds. 
Special Offer 

Send us $5.00 for the Superior De- 
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‘ of the famous Anchor Brand De- 
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Ready Demand for Most Classes of Beef 


Beef has had “the edge” recently. Instead of cluttering 
up the hand-rail, it is moving from coolers the moment it is 
chilled. Atlantic seaboard markets are constantly clamoring 
for replenishment; liberal beef supplies at all western mar- 
kets have been readly absorbed; and killers make no conceal- 
ment of the fact that selling margins are uniformly “plus.” 
Seven major markets received around 600,000 cattle during 
April, or approximately 100,000 more than last year, 
although at that time the movement was retarded by finan- 
cial and other causes. Right now the country is liquidating, 
taking the bird in the hand instead of chasing two in the 
woods, as was done last year. Feeders are taking profits, 
instead of piling up weight and loss. 


Cows and Light Heifers Unpopular 


Lower grades of beef are active, but in spurty fashion. 
Good-to-choice heifers are selling in the $5.50 to $6.50 range, 
according to weight and what they are. Kosher heifers are 
in the same demand as kosher steers. Light heifers lack 
popularity, much as do underweight steers. “Show me ton- 
nage, and I’ll bid,” is the cattle-buyer’s slogan. Cow trade 
lacks life, and will continue to do so, as liquidation of both 
beef- and dairy-bred females is in full swing. Thousands of 
dairy cows, other than canners, cash in the $2.50 to $3.50 
range, and they all make beef. 


Several Factors Responsible for Revival of Beef Trade 


Various reasons are ascribed for beef-trade revival, one 
being reinstatement of the saloon free lunch, which is taking 
care of rounds—the most difficult portion of the carcass to 
negotiate during the speak-easy, bootleg period. One reason 
why beef is getting a play is that pork is under a cloud. The 
product of cheap, light steers, costing $4.50 to $6 per cwt., 
has many places to go; that of bullocks selling above $8 has 
a limited outlet. When southwestern grassers show up numer- 
ously, either top cattle must advance or “dogs” and “rats” 
get a setback. Industrial conditions are probably responsible 
for current demand for common beef. The power-grinder 
puts it before consumers in attractive form. Macerated, 
common beef can travel in company with high-grade product. 
The fact remains that beef is selling as rapidly as it can be 
chilled. Car-route trade has revived; truck distribution is 
facilitating sales; restaurants, hotels, and dining-cars are 
pushing beef at the expense of pork, handicapped by its 
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processing tax. When the hog tax was first mooted, one of 
the smaller Chicago packers remarked: “I hope they tax 
hogs 5 cents per pound. Then we could sell beef.” That pre 
diction worked out. The prophet recently closed his hog- 
house, is concentrating on beef trade, and is scoring success, 


Industrial Unrest Threatening Element 


Much $9 and even $10 cattle talk is heard since the turn 
of the road was passed. The $9 goal is almost certain; $10 
is possible. But this is no time to go on a bull rampage. 
Both political and industrial circles are seriously disturbed, 
strike threats are ominous, actual strike activity disconcerting. 
It is probable that a rail tie-up has been averted, but in 
scores of important spots on the industrial map turmoil 
exists, adding new thousands to the former unemployed 
millions. Beef has the reputation of being an_ industrial 
barometer, but in this instance other influences are opera- 
tive. As cattle prices advance, retailers put meats up, and 
a time always comes when consumers balk. Chicago’s second 
fair opens this month, and will doubtless stimulate local 
demand for light steer and heifer product, together with 
heavy consumption of “hot dogs,” which should keep the cow 
market, recently boosted by government relief buying, then 
deserted, from precipitate price demoralization. 


Summer Market to Lack Stability 


A flighty summer cattle market impends. Much of the 
supply will lack finish, also quality. A tour of the Corn Belt 
states recently disclosed a large percentage of common steers 
in preparation for the butcher, even in Nebraska. The South- 
west will contribute its share of mediocrity and inferiority; 
grassers will be closely gathered elsewhere, and, although 
beef tonnage will be much lighter than in 1933, numbers will 
be heavy. A widespread corn-sealing program by the gov- 
ernment will stimulate early marketing at low condition and 
light weight, this tendency having been in evidence ever since 
prices moved upward. A limited quantity of high-cost beef 
can always be used; a heavy tonnage of medium and com- 
mon meat moves readily. This year will find supply more 
evenly balanced, the 1933 glut of big bullocks will be absent, 
and the whole trade promises to go on a basis somewhat akin 
to normal, if such a condition as normalcy ever exists. 


Processing Tax by Any Other Name Would Be as Odoriferous 


Beef trade is enthusiastic over its new condition and 
prospect. That this is at the expense of pork is not disputed. 
Put a tax on beef, and, if consumers knew about it, resent- 
ment would immediately take the form of switching to other 
and untaxed foods. Carried to its logical finality, all com- 
peting foods must come into the tax arena when a single 
commodity is thus imposted. Consumer psychology must 
always be taken into the reckoning when such excursions are 
planned. Consumers will pay taxes on booze and gas without 
serious kicking; penalize their meat, and they back up. 
Admitting, for the sake of argument, that what might be 
called an excise fee on pork aroused resentment when dubbed 
a processing “tax,” the fact remains that fooling the public 
much of the time is difficult; and, after all, a tax by any 
other name would stink the same. 


Liquidation to Reduce Supply of Fed Cattle 


Liquidation, owing to corn conservation and processing- 
tax apprehension, may reduce fed-cattle supply to limited 
volume at some time during the coming summer and fall. 
Few yearlings will be carried into maturity; in fact, the 
heifer end of the crop is reporting at feather-weight amd in 
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deficient condition, to sell 75 cents to $1 per cwt. below the 
pick of the crop. Condition of the heifer market, with a 
$6.50 top and a $5 to $5.75 bulk, is causing complaint; but 
the marketing scope of such product is restricted, little going 
to the Atlantic seaboard; and, if feeders crowd the mourn- 
ers, they must accept the inevitable penalty. But the present 
policy is to save corn and cash cattle. Thousands of mixed 
steers and heifers have cashed at $5.50 to $6 recently that 
represented sheer waste of good raw material, unless hand- 
writing on the market wall is misleading. Eliminating last 
year’s excess tonnage of heavy beef, many more light cattle 
will be needed, and that the consumer is in stronger buying 
position will not be disputed. 


Grass Beef to Have an Inning 


Grass, or dark-cutting, beef, handicapped by government 
effort to popularize the cherry-red type, is likely to have an 
inning this fall, especially if it is well conditioned. Apart 
from color, it is a desirable commodity, nutritious and well- 
flavored; but consumers have been taught color heresy, and 
will not be easily diverted. If killer competition on such two- 
way cattle—grassers good enough for the feed-lot and suffi- 
ciently fat for the beef-rail—can be developed and main- 
tained, all will be well. From a nutrition standpoint, grass 
beef has no superior. Creating prejudice against color was 
reprehensible. 


Conditions in Hog Market Deplorable 


Anathematizing the hog market gets growers nowhere. 
Current conditions are deplorable, and apparently irremedi- 
able. Consumers, resenting a 414-cent-per-pound tax on pork 
chops, more on hams, and 2% cents on lard, are going to 
other meats. Retailers are encouraging this desertion by 
pushing beef, veal, lamb, and poultry, and each succeeding 
week finds hog-growers stewing in a deeper pan of their own 
juice. A certain “brain-truster” not long since suggested 
permitting the cattleman to suffer in that decoction, but it is 
the hogman who is the victim. Stocks of meats and lard are 
piling up, foreign outlets are restricted almost to the closure 
stage, fresh-pork trade is demoralized, and the hog market is 
a tattered wreck. Extensive government purchasing, both of 
live hogs and of processed meat for relief purposes, has 
failed to avert what amounts to a debacle. Average hog cost 
at Chicago dropped below $3.75 late in April, despite sharply 
curtailed slaughter—probably a sequence of destroying six 
million pigs last fall. What influence the $2.25 processing 
tax has exerted on prices is still in the sphere of controversy, 
but it has certainly been a handicap. Only a few months 
back the processing-tax idea was an irresistible force; now 
it has degenerated into a target for picturesque and novel 
profanity. Fat sows are under $3, and, although an occa- 
sional load of hogs sells at $4, it must have “stick-out” qual- 
ity. Packers have been officially accused of responsibility 
and threatened with reprisals; but, as in the case of the 
alleged rascals of air-transport notoriety, no attempt has been 
made to put them in the Bastile. Responsibility lies some- 
where, and “brain trust” ingenuity should locate it. Anyway, 
the hog market is “lousy,” to use trade parlance, with scant 
prospect of improvement, as we are admitting foreign booze 
without restriction, while Europe, Canada, and Mexico are all 
but boycotting our pork. 


Lambs Marching along Road of Prosperity 


Lamb-trade is traveling a highway of prosperity, being 
popular with consumers, like beef, because it is untaxed. The 
perilous season for live-mutton trade is right ahead, when 
wild @uctuations are the rule, but consumer demand takes 





care of every pound of lamb the moment it is chilled. Mutton 
lacks this popularity. Killers made a bear drive during the 
first half of April, succeeding in putting top lambs down to 
$9.10; but they calloused their hands, incidentally breaking 
a suspender in their efforts to hold it down. Once the price- 
making function got out of their hands, high jinks ensued, 
wooled lambs went to $10 to $10.25 late in April, and shorn 
lambs to $8.75 to $9. Sheep meanwhile lost 50 cents per 
ewt., $5 stopping fat ewes. Dressed carcass lamb at $16 to 
$20 per cwt. was even more spectacular than a skyrocket 
beef market. Both dressed beef and lamb went up $3 per 
ewt., consumers licking the platter clean, and clamoring for 
more. Lamb-feeders did not make so much money during the 
war jamboree, although profits during the season just closed 
were at the range breeder’s expense—something that will not 
be repeated next winter. 


Unprecedented Price Divergence 


On one session late in April, which is probably ancient 
history by this time, top cattle at Chicago realized $8.65; top 
lambs, $10.25; and top hogs, $3.90. Search live-stock annals 
back to the day when Noah sold the animated freight of his 
justly celebrated ark, and you will find no precedent. 


CATTLE FEEDERS DO NOT WANT 
PROCESSING TAX 


J. E. P. 


SOMEWHAT MIXED LIVE-STOCK SITUATION 
justifies analysis. There is a decided upward trend to 
cattle values, especially weights above 1,200 pounds. Lambs 
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LEGISLATION 
CO-OPERATING for fairness in national 
laws affecting the business of live-stock 
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RESEARCH 
STUDYING and analyzing the problems of 
the industry. 

TRANSPORTATION 
ASSISTING in the details of the movement 
of live stock. 

CREDIT 
HELPING live-stock men by providing credit 
to feeders. 
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SUPPLYING news of the industry through 
a national magazine, radio, and direct. 
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are on a high pedestal, but will probably take care of them- 
selves. Adding $2.25 per cwt. to market hog cost puts that 
market on a $6, Chicago, basis, which is somewhat out of line 
with the general run of cattle, and decidedly lower than 
lambs; but when accumulation is reckoned with, hog prices 
look high enough. 

Stock cattle have followed the rise in finished steers, but 
are below a parity, leaving a wide margin if present fat- 
cattle values hold. Semi-drought and apprehension of proces- 
sing taxes explain this. Assurance that no tax would be put 
on the crop of beef now in the making stage would inspire 
immediate investment. As it is, Corn Belt pastures and feed- 
lots are lightly tenanted. 


Hog and pork market conditions have dispersed a bar- 
rage of doubt concerning processing taxes. Admittedly the 
tax on hogs is excessive, even if the theory has merit. At 
each advance in the tax, hogs have slumped, until the Chicago 
market basis was well under $4 per ecwt.; at interior markets 
even less. 

Last fall the processing tax was an irresistible force; 
now it is anathema. A cattle processing tax was not con- 
sidered seriously until sentiment had undergone a radical 
change consequent on the hog-market flop. A sharp advance 
in cattle during April emphasized this turn of opinion. Reg- 
istry of a new high level by lambs damaged the processing- 
tax cause. 

The writer has addressed thirty-seven meetings in vari- 
ous parts of the Corn Belt since November 1, 1933. With 
what he considered sagacity, he avoided tax discussion, except 
to advise signing the corn-hog program, until April, when 
pressure prompted him to talk about taxes, explaining the 
conversion factor, which puts the bulk of the impost on the 
choice portions of the carcass. During the latter half of 
April, opposition to a cattle processing tax reached a furore 
stage in Iowa, scores of appeals to attend protest meetings 
were received, and at the Nebraska meeting in Lincoln, 
April 21, insistence by feeders in attendance rendered recog- 
nition of the issues imperative. Even then the writer refused 
to condemn the processing tax on hogs, merely explaining 
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what had happened, and polling the immense audience for an 
opinion as to the desirability of a cattle tax, the result being 
a unanimous turn-down. 

Threat of a cattle tax has already had the effect of liqui- 
dating many thousands of half-baked steers; also of curtail- 
ing investment at a period when feeder and grazier psy- 
chology dwells on the subject. Chicago banks, not long since 
turning down cattle loans with both thumbs, actually solicited 
that business on a 5%-cent. basis. 

Ignorant of what has happened in other spheres, the 
writer can say that, wherever he has been, resistance to a 
cattle tax is intense. This territory embraces Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Indiana, Iowa, and Nebraska. Subsequent to the 
Chicago meeting, scores of requests to attend protest meet- 
ings were received by wire and mail. A well-defined move- 
ment to organize cattle-feeders is under way and may come 
to fruition, as that element realizes that it is severely handi- 
capped by lack of a mouthpiece. The writer neither is in the 
mood to inspire such a movement, nor has he the time avail- 
ble, but the moment is opportune. 

Immediate clarification of cattle-trade atmosphere will be 
advantageous to all interests. In any consideration of that 
problem, the consumer must be considered. The case of pork 
is a horrible example of what a tax on meat can do to pro- 
ducers. 

Otherwise the live-stock prospect justifies conservative 
optimism. 


COMPARATIVE LIVE-STOCK PRICES 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
B principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
May 1, 1934, compared with April 2, 1934, and May 1, 1933 
(per 100 pounds) : 

SLAUGHTER STEERS: May 1, 1934 Apr. 2, 1934 May 1, 1933 
Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ub.) ..........c-ssese00----$8.00-9.00  $6.50-7.65 — $5.50-6.75 
NII cass cs cascsetdishetolicananattctraniantinaetebiabanheeeay 7.25-8.50 5.50-7.00 4.75 -6.00 


Cmotee (000 ‘te. 33300 Mig ncn. 7.50-8.50 7.00-7.75 6.25-7.25 

GOR scree eek 6.00-7.50 6.00-7.00 5.25-6.25 

Medium (900 Ibs. up).................................. 5.50-7.50 4.75-6.00 4.50-5.50 
l'ED YEARLING STEERS: 

CE Sah cassie creates 6.00-7.75 6.00-7.75 6.25-7.25 
HEIFERS: 

Coe Ras: ano a cine cece ives OE 5.25-6.50 4.75-5.75 
COWS: 

RN < sca pasa eg calc ne a a 41.00-4.75 3.50-4.50 3.00-3.75 
CALVES: 


Good to Choice.......... 


sis class lincoctoeada Santen .- 4.00-5.50 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 


3.50-5.00 3.00-4.00 


CO0G: Sia: SOONG op creescetanenees 4.75-6.00 1.50-5.75 4.75-6.00 
Common to Medium................cccccccceeeee 3.50-5.00 3.25-4.75 3.50-4.75 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 Ibs.).......... 3.65-3.80 4.25-4.40 3.90-4.00 
LAMBS: 

Goood to Choice (90 Ibs. down)................ 8.35-9.00 8.90-9.40 1.00-5.78 
EWES: 

Good t6. Chee. cc cinema eee 4.00-5.75 2.00-3.00 


HIDES IN GOOD DEMAND 


J. E. P. 


IDES SELL READILY ON A MARKET SHOWING A 
H healthy undertone, despite heavy slaughter during the 
first quarter of 1984. It is a 10- to 1l-cent market for 
packer hides, compared with 7% to 8 cents a year ago when 
the rise started. Packers are maintaining prices by refusing 
to make concessions, which is responsible for alternate brisk 
and quiet periods. Leather trade is active, tanners reporting 
heavier factory orders on both shoe and harness account. 
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Sole leather is in broad demand. Heavy hides are emulating 
the recent performance of heavy cattle, standing at the top 
of the price-list. 

South American prices have slipped since Germany 
declared an embargo. Other European countries, particularly 
Czechoslovakia, are taking South Americans, but the United 
States absorbs the bulk. 

Sole and belting leathers are in decidedly stronger posi- 
tion than upper leathers, which is against light hides. Light 
packer hides are selling at 10 to 1242 cents; heavies, at 11 
cents. Fluctuations are narrow, varying half a cent between 
big trades. By-products of hides—such as tail, ear, and body 
hair, trimmings, and fat—are all selling well; otherwise pack- 
ers assert that they would have been unable to follow recent 
advances in cattle prices. 


WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
VV meats at Chicago on May 1, 1934, compared with April 
2, 1934, and May 1, 1933, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 


STEERS (700 Ibs. up): May 1, 1934 April 2, 1934 May 1, 1933 
CRU see a ee ee $11.50-12.50 $ 8.50- 9.50 $ 8.50- 9.50 
GO Seth todas 10.50-11.50 7.50- 8 50 7.90- 8.50 

STEERS (500 to 700 Ibs.): 

GN) oe eens 10.50-12.50 9.50-11.00 9.09-10 50 
GOOR sccnues Been cde . 9.00-11.50 8.00.10-00 8.00- 9.59 

YEARLING STEERS: 

CROMNE. secs, since tcanctpsaematy aia .... 10.50-11.50 10.50-11 00 9.50-10.50 
MEY soins suslieuasesensiovaesitesphioch sencdcucenees 9.00-10.50 8.50-10.50 8.50- 9.50 

COWS: 

NIUE sarees accu achaceencc ecaneocnancencniios 7.50- 8.50 6.50- 7.50 6 50- 7.00 

VEALERS: 

IRON s, sadispncs hastens casseeeeeemaienrs 10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 7.50- 9.50 
GOOG) esciceice eens 9.00-10.00 §.00-10.00 6.50- 8.00 
FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMBS (45 lbs. down): 

ANE cies guccatincsatctgcnesinnteccerven eee $15.00-16.00 £11 00-12 50 
MODE Aasccen Zcsi.ps csghias cudieiahbicaaitansbke pe nigiainet oak 18.00-19.00 14.50-15.50 10.50-11.50 

EWES: 

WON, nna eae ea tenananees 11.00-13.00 7.00- 8.00 6.00- 7.00 
FRESH PORK CUTS 

LOINS: 

wan Th. OQ0OTERO Se $12.50-14.00 $12.00-13.00 $ 8.00- 8.50 


HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats, lard, poultry, creamery butter, 
and eggs on April 1, 1934, as compared with April 1, 1933, 
and average holdings on that date for the past five years (in 
pounds except as otherwise noted) : 





Commodity April 1, 1984 | April 1, 1933 eee 
Frozen beef................. 36,256,000 21,541,000 43,847,000 
Cured beef*................ 19,649,000 12,240,000 18,470,000 
Lamb and mutton....... 2,023,000 1,818,000 2,877,000 
Frozen pork.............-.... 167,666,000 | 153,032,000 | 233,598,000 
Dry salt pork’............. 108,445,000 87,039,000 | 129,351,000 
Pickled pork*............... 381,355,000 | 370,169,000 | 421,264,000 
Miscellaneous............... 55,692,000 41,858,000 | 73, 887,000 

Total meats.............. 771,086,000 | 687,697,000 | 923,294,000 
i a a 173,414,000 61,674,600 | 106,011,000 
Frozen poultry............. 74,201,000 67,285,000 77,274,000 
Creamery butter.......... 15,352,000 9,255,000 14,489,000 
Eggs (case equivalent)| 2,313,000 3,121,000 3,025,000 


* Cured or in process of cure. 
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WOOL TRADE SOMNOLENT 


J. E. P. 


PROLONGED SIESTA BY THE WOOL MARKET IS 

disconcerting to the bull element, recently rampant. It 
is a case of little or nothing doing. Week after week passes 
without encouragement for a free movement, although hope 
still dominates, and confidence is by no means lacking. For 
the present, and probably the immediate future, it is a dor- 
mant market, presenting a case of belated hibernation. Vari- 
ous factors are responsible, but abundance cannot be included 
in the enumeration. So somnolent is the market that no 
opportunity to test values is afforded. No one is in a mood 
to take on any considerable weight of wool, which includes 
both manufacturers and dealers. European markets have 
eased; the domestic fabric trade is snoozing after a period of 
abnormal activity; an open winter has been responsible for a 
narrow trade in heavy-weight goods, and summer demand has 
been crippled by a backward season. On a general scare 
about higher prices, consumers stocked depleted wardrobes 
last summer, and are now balking at new prices for clothing, 
which, although reasonable, are so much higher than a year 
ago as to develop grouching. 

New fleece wools, Ohio and similar, are being offered at 
concessions, and, like Oliver Twist, mill-men are demanding 
more. There has been practically no demand for western 
wools at eastern concentration points for weeks. 


An uncertain manufacturing outlook contributes to pro- 
longation of the snoozing spell. Naturally, buying operations 
on the new clip are at low ebb, and speculation as to what is 
in store would be futile. The whole trade is going through 
a barrage of doubt, for which politics must share part of the 
responsibility. Tariff agitation causes concern in all branches 
of the trade, although consensus of opinion is that, even 
should Congress invest the President with dictatorial power, 
he will do nothing radical. Nevertheless, the atmosphere is 
charged with uncertainty. 
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Growers are somewhat alarmed, deluging Congress with 
protests, with the object of preventing any reduction in tariff 
rates, which, within the discretion of the President, provided 
proposed legislation is enacted, might vary as much as 50 per 
cent—and that, too, without reference to any investigation or 
report by the Tariff Board. Disconcerting political news 
emanating from Washington is not to be disregarded. Not 
conducive to confidence is the attitude of the administration 
with reference to the issue of new capital. Looking at the 
wool situation from all angles, it is decidedly confusing— 
sufficiently so to make trade stagnate temporarily. As a 
result, buyers are not in a mood to make commitments. 
Manufacturers talk lower prices, announcing intention to 
fight it out along that line. On the selling side there is a 
disposition to defer operating until values of the new clip, 
which is now going into eastern storage, have been sufficiently 
indicated. 

The labor situation is demoralizing. Industrial aimos- 
phere is surcharged with strike din and rumbling. Despite 
unemployment on an extensive scale, labor leaders are deter- 
mined to aggravate matters. Such uncertainty prevents wool 
from moving to mill-lofts. There had been confident predic- 
tion of a rise in April; now May, always a crucial month, is 
the advertised time. 

Much depends on the general trend of business, develop- 
ments in the political situation, and reasonable assurance 
that strait-jacket methods are not to be applied to business. 
Until clarification comes, actual trading in wool will be 
restricted, the goods market will slop along, business will be 
light, and prices doubtful. Political and industrial uncertain- 
ties are overshadowing the market. 

No expectation of serious slumps exists, but price adjust- 
ments are inevitable. If present values can be held, nothing 
more is expected. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, SHIP. 

ments, and federally inspected slaughter of live stock 

at sixty-two markets for the month of March, 1934, compared 

with March, 1933, and for the three months ending March, 
1934 and 19383: 


















































RECEIPTS 

oo March |The Months Ending 

1934 ___ 1938 a 1934 se 
i: 969,272 158, 114 | 3,072,320 ~ 2,439,683 439,683 
Calves.............. 530,311 41 3,265 > | 1,487,960 | 1,193,587 
PEGI yn sccieccnsscons 2,467,554 | 2,638,341 | 9,440,879 | 8,725,563 
Sheep.........-.-0-| 1,570,186 | 1,844,202 | 4,846,143 | 5,553,588 

TOTAL rer 
March | T hree ree Months Sading 

1s | 1933 z | 1934 1933 
EI iiss 348,228 267.963 | a 051 5796 895,483 
Caves o.oo ce. 146,841 117,669 | 421,538 371,523 
PM  sstininitotizie, 800.578 715,136 | 2 894,3 81 | 2,496,413 
Sheep............. | 624,927 | 746,177 | 1,867,140 | 2,342,774 

STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 

: - | — ] Three } ae Ending 

1934 _ 1983 | 1934 1933 
Pattle*® .s...:s02 118, 231 86, 384 | 346,806 319,403 
COIVES 2... c00iss 19,919 14,829 ToL 63,497 
SPOR sues 37,221 21,744 112,489 75.696 
HOOD se sick 80,953 66,911 270,601 256,608 











SLAUGHTERED UNDER FEDERAL INSPECTION 





Three Months Ending 








| 

war va March 

| 1934 1933 1934 1933 
Cettie? 2.022: | 771,244 617, 009 2,335,238 | 1,797,931 
I sisissssrce | 584,179 398,453 | 1,442,500 | 1,060,498 
oe | 38,039,024 | 3,601,776 | 11,863,383 | 11,948,410 
Sheep...............|_ 1,242.450 | 1,413,857 | 3,808,213 | 3,994,837 





* Exclusive of calves. 7 Including stockers and feeders. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


OTTONSEED CAKE AND MEAL ON MAY 2 WAS 

quoted at $24.50 a ton, f. o. b. Texas points. Hay prices 
at Omaha on May 1 were as follows: alfalfa—choice leafy, 
$14.50 to $15.50; No. 1, $12.50 to $18.50; standard leafy, $12 
to $13; standard, $11.50; No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 3, $9 to $10; 
sample, $8; upland prairie—No. 1, $12.50; No. 2, $11 to 
$11.50; No. 8, $10; sample, $8; midland prairie—No. 1, 
$11.50; No. 2, $10 to $11; sample, $7; mixed hay—No. 1, 
$11.50 to $12; No. 2, $10 to $11; No. 3, $9.50. 


French Slaughtering Live Stock by Electricity 


Electrocution as a means of killing live stock is being 
tried out in French stock-yards. The mechanism follows the 
principle adopted in connection with the electric chair in this 
country. Experiments have led to the conviction that electro- 
cution is more instantaneous and humane than other methods 
of killing. 
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NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 


Hogs in Germany and Denmark 


Hogs in Germany on March 5, 1934, numbered 22,008,000, 
or 9 per cent more than on the same date a year ago. In 
Denmark on March 1 there were 3,184,000 hogs, or 24 per cent 
fewer than last year. 


Cattle Deaths Puzzle Natives of Trinidad 


A mysterious epidemic, believed to have been caused by 
vampire bats, has broken out among the cattle of Trinidad, 
in the British West Indies, causing many deaths. Super- 
stitious farmers are resorting to sacrifice to appease the 
wrath of the gods. 


World’s Wool Production 


Production of wool in twenty countries which produce 80 
per cent of the world total, exclusive of Russia and China, 
was 2,617,100,000 pounds in 1933, or 8 per cent less than the 
record production of 1932, as announced by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics. 


~ Controlled Production in Canada 


A Natural Products Marketing Act is being considered 
by the Canadian Parliament. The act would control both 
interprovincial marketing and exports, fix price spreads, and 
regulate imports of competitive products. Compensation would 
be paid to those who suffer loss through orders to hold their 
products off the market. 


German Lard Quotas 


Beginning with March, 1934, monthly imports of lard 
into Germany from the various countries are to be limited to 
40 per cent of the average imports from these countries for 
the corresponding months of 1931-33. This insures the largest 
share for the United States. However, such imports during 
1934 may not exceed 65,000,000 pounds, against 126,000,000 
pounds of American lard taken in 1933. 


Russia Completes Meat-Packing Plants 


Two of the thirty-seven modern meat-packing plants 
planned by the Soviet government have been completed. One, 
located at Moscow, cost 55,000,000 rubles ($28,000,000 at par) 
to build. Working two shifts, it has a daily capacity of 1,800 
head of cattle, 500 calves, 1,500 sheep, and 6,000 hogs. The 
other, at Leningrad, cost 72,000,000 rubles, and is capable of 
handling 1,000 cattle, 500 calves, and 4,000 hogs a day. 


Why Canadian Hogs Are High 


Practically unrestricted access for Canadian pork prod- 
ucts to the British market, under the Ottawa agreement, has 
caused an increase of 125 per cent in the sale of Dominion 
bacon in England during the past year, and been instrumental 
in establishing a price for hogs in Canada almost twice as 
high as that in the United States. To protect this market 
against being flooded with American product, the Dominion 
has inserted a provision in its tariff law which empowers the 
government to levy a tax in addition to the regular duty of 
$2.50 per ewt. 


Wheat Control in Canada 


Emergency wheat-control legislation has been passed by 
the legislative assemblies of the three provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan, and Alberta, usually accounting for about 95 
per cent of the Dominion’s wheat crop. The bills, enacted to 
comply with the provisions of the international wheat agree- 
ment adopted at London in August, 1933, are enabling in 
character and vest the government with power to control the 
marketings of individual farmers. 


Ireland to Slaughter Calves 


In order to get rid of the surplus cattle in the country, 
the government of the Irish Free State has decreed that 
200,000 calves be slaughtered every year, and that a bounty 
of 10 shillings (about $2.50) per head be paid for calf skins. 
As a consequence, wholesale slaughter of calves is going on, 
and the veal market is glutted. Huge quantities of meat are 
being distributed among the poor, and hundreds of carcasses 
are being dumped into old quarries and similar places. 


European Wheat Prices 


A survey published by the Food Research Institute of 
Stanford University gives the following data on average 
prices of domestic wheat in various European countries as of 
November, 1933 (in cents per bushel) : 


U.S. Gold 

Cents Cents 
Ot 3 ee eee 208 130 
CN hs ee ee he, 123. 
RIN ens ne Gere . 180 113 
DS eae ee eee 92 58 
ROR RE soo i A aS 82 51 
RON lta St 64 40 
Crt CRENEING on acces 63 40 
TOURS oui a ce 63 40 
ERO eet he ot) 59 37 


EGINNING with the next number, which 
will commence its sixteenth year. . 


THE PRODUCER 


will appear under the name of the 


AMERICAN CATTLE 
PRODUCER 


This change, which has been under consider- 
ation for some time, is in response to a feeling 
that the old name was not sufficiently dis- 
tinctive of the nature of the magazine, in 
that it covered too much ground. By restrict- 
ing the title to the main section of the field 
with which the magazine deals, but retaining 
the word PRODUCER as its principal part, 
it has been thought that the double purpose 
would be served of more clearly defining 
the scope and subject-matter of the periodical, 
and at the same time preserving the connec- 
tion with the past. 

This change in caption will alter nothing in 
the character of the magazine. In all respects 
it will remain the same old PRODUCER—the 


mouthpiece of the AMERICAN NATIONAL LIVE 
StocK ASSOCIATION, aiming to give in brief 
compass a review of trends and happenings in 
the cattle and allied worlds, here and abroad. 


515 Cooper Building, Denver, Colorado 
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SPRING MOVEMENT OF CATTLE 
FROM SOUTHWEST 


Movement of cattle from the South- 
west (Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona) 
during this spring will be between 5 and 
10 per cent larger than last year, it is 
estimated by the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Ecenomics. In the spring of 1933, 
795,000 cattle were shipped from these 
states, compared with 705,000 in 1932 
and a five-year average of 837,000 head. 

Range prospects in the Southwest are 
reported to be fair. Feed, however, is 
dry and short over much of west and 
northwest Texas, New Mexico except 
the southwestern portion, and all of 
Arizona. 


WHAT MAKES 
LIVE STOCK PRICES? 


& 
HOW DOES THE PROC- 
ESSING TAX WORK? 
e 


WHAT ARE PACKERS’ 
PROFITS? 


Is there some information you 
would like to have on these sub- 
jects—some questions you would 
like to ask about these or other 
phases of the meat industry? 


Write us, and we shall answer your 
questions full y—accurately—and 
promptly. 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICAN 
MEAT PACKERS 
59 East Van Buren Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
(Send in your inquiry today) 









MONTGOMERY RANCH 





Yearling Ewes For Sale 
3,000 CROSS-BRED AND 1,000 RAMBOUILLETS 


Will sell all or part after shearing, or trade for 
ewe lambs to be delivered next fall. 


CATTLE ON FEED 


There were about 12 per cent fewer 
cattle on feed for market in the eleven 
Corn Belt states on April 1 this year 
than on the same date in 1933, accord- 
ing to the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates. In numbers, this per- 
centage is equivalent to 170,000 head. 
Compared with 1932, however, there was 
an increase of 82,000 head. The decrease 
was general over the entire area except 
Nebraska, which showed no change. 


BLUESTEM AND OSAGE PASTURE 
REPORTS 


Leasing of pastures in the Bluestem 
(Flint Hills) section of Kansas up to 
the first of April was the highest since 
1930, reports the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics. On that date, 70 per cent 
of the pastures had been contracted, 
compared with only 35 per cent last 
year. Lease prices averaged about 10 
per cent higher than last spring. Con- 
dition of pastures was 82 per cent of 
normal. 

In the Osage country of Oklahoma, 82 
per cent of pastures were under con- 
tract, as against 55 per cent in 1933. 
Prices were from 5 to 10 per cent higher 
than a year ago. Condition of pastures 
was given as 80 per cent of normal. 


FARM WAGES 
Wages of farm hands have advanced 
more than 20 per cent during the past 
year. Taking the average wage 1909-14 


Yearling and Two-Year-Old Ewes 
| May to July Delivery 
WRITE 
W. H. HILL 


St. Angelus Hotel, San Angelo, Texas | 
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to equal 100, the index figure on April 
1, 1934, was 88, compared with 73 on 
the corresponding date a year ago, 
according to the Bureau of Agricultura] 
Economics. Day wages without board 
ranged from 75 cents in South Caroling 
and Georgia to $2.40 in Massachusetts, 
and averaged $1.27 for the country as a 
whole, compared with $1.05 last year, 
The advance is attributed to increased 
demand for farm hands and a reduced 
supply, 


PACKERS PAYING MORE FOR 
LIVE STOCK 


Nearly 30 per cent more was paid by 
packers for live stock during the first 
three months of 1934 than during the 
corresponding period a year ago, accord- 
ing to John W. Rath, chairman of the 
board of the Institute of American Meat 
Packers. The total sum expended this 
year was approximately $269,000,000, as 
against $207,000,000 in 1933, or a gain 
of $62,000,000. This is in addition to 
any benefits accruing to farmers from 
processing taxes, 

For the different classes of live stock 
the packers paid out the following 
amounts during the first quarter of 
1934, compared with 1933: cattle, $112,- 
000,000 and $77,000,000; calves, $14,- 
000,000 and $10,000,000; hogs, $112,000,- 
000 and $98,000,000; sheep, $31,000,000 
and $22,000,000. 


BEES INCREASE WHITE-CLOVER 
SEED 


White clover depends on insects for 
the cross-pollination necessary for seed 
production. The important part that 
bees play in this pollination was shown 
in a recent study by entomologists of 
the Department of Agriculture in Loui- 
siana, where white clover grows most 
luxuriantly. 

Three plots of white clover at each 
of three separate places were inclosed 
—one in each locality with wire cloth 
having sixty meshes to the inch, which 
kept out all insects; one with six-mesh 
screening, which prevented the entrance 
of honey-bees and other insects of the 
same size or larger; and one with 
chicken wire, which permitted free 
passage to all insects, but protected the 
clover against grazing animals. 

In the two years of the investigation, 
at all three locations, only five seeds, 
and those very small and_ shriveled, 
were obtained from the three sixty-mesh 
cages, 6,599 seeds were obtained from 
the six-mesh cages, and 56,365 seeds 
were obtained from the unscreened 
cages. 

Although Louisiana already produces 
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more white-clover seed than all the 
other states together, a number of farm- 
ers in that state are becoming inter- 
ested in having colonies of bees brought 
to their clover fields to increase the set 
of seed. 





EASTERN FORESTS GAIN IN AREA 


Since President Roosevelt allocated 
$20,000,000 of Emergency Conservation 
Work funds for the purchase of forest 
lands as a relief and conservation meas- 
ure last July, the federal government 
has acquired, or is now acquiring, 
through purchase more than 3,000,000 
acres for national forests east of the 
Great Plains. These purchases bring 
the total area in government ownership 
within the national forests in the lake 
states and the East and South to 10,- 
273,269 acres. Of this area, 7,796,129 
acres have been purchased with the ap- 
proval of the National Forest Reserva- 
tion Commission. The rest was ac- 
quired by exchanges and through with- 
drawals of lands from the public do- 
main. 

The area of land under national for- 
est administration in the lake states at 
the beginning of 1934 was 3,010,344 
acres. In the eastern and southern 
states the area was 6,885,623 acres. 





PINON NUTS 


Pinon nuts, the product of several 
varieties of low-growing western pine 
trees, constituted a substantial source of 
food for the Indians of the Southwest 
before the white man invaded that ter- 
ritory, we read in Earth. These nuts 
have continued to find favor in Mexico 
and southwestern United States in re- 
cent years. At one time they brought 
as much as 40 cents a pound and repre- 
sented a total annual market value of 
$1,000,000. 


“These highly prized nuts are found 
in two small cavities at the base of the 
pine cones. Nuts are not produced every 
year, but when they are a single cone 
averages about fifteen nuts, though some 
contain as many as thirty-four. 

“Pinon nuts have soft shells, which 
are easily crushed and contain solid ker- 
nels of sweet white meat. Among the 
Hopis, Navajos, and other Indian tribes 
the nuts are used chiefly in the form of 
a meal into which they are ground. The 
Navajos also make the nuts into a paste, 
which they use as we use butter.” 


Mixed His Dates.—“What made you 
quarrel with Merlin?’ 

“Well, he proposed to me again last 
night.” 

“Where was the harm in that?” 
“My dear, I had accepted him the 
night before.’ ’"—Portland Oregonian. 
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GOVERNMENT’S RANGE AND LIVE- 
STOCK REPORT 


Condition of range and live stock in 
the seventeen western states on April 1 
was reported as below by the Denver 
office of the Division of Crop and Live 
Stock Estimates of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics: 


Arizona.—Continuation of dry weath- 
er had made old feed and stock water 
short; browse at lower altitudes afford- 
ing some relief; live stock keeping in 
good condition; good calf crop expected. 


California.—Rainfall deficient; sum- 
mer feed in southern half of state to be 
short; feed conditions excellent in north; 
stock, with few exceptions, in good con- 
dition; grass-fat cattle to move early. 

Colorado.—Range feed good and live 
stock in good conditicn, except in south- 
eastern part of state; losses light; pros- 
pects good for lamb and calf crops. 


Idaho.—More moisture needed; live 


stock in fairly good flesh, with losses 
normal; considerable hay carried over. 


Kansas (western).—Pastures extremely 
poor, due to lack of moisture; cattle 
thin; calf crop about normal. 


Montana.—Prospects for spring feed 
improving; winter losses nominal; cattle 
in fair-to-good flesh, except in southeast. 


Nebraska (western)—More rain 
needed; cattle in fair-to-good condition; 
good calf crop in prospect. 


Nevada.—More moisture required for 
new feed; cattle and sheep continuing 
in good flesh; early calving and lambing 
successful. : 


New Mewxico.—Moisture in March im- 
proved ranges in southwest; other sec- 
tions dry, with old grass short; mild 
weather favorable to live stock, and cat- 
tle and sheep in good condition. 


North Dakota.—Range feed generally 
short; more moisture needed; live stock 
fair; cattle thin in drier areas. 


Oklahoma.— Pasture prospects im- 
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The felephone Will 
Take You There NOW! 


A telephone call takes you directly 
to the person you want to reach in 
another town. You get the answer now. 


Calls are usually completed 
while you hold the line. 
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proved, but feed supplies short; cattle 
in fair flesh, with outlook favorable for 
good calf crop. 


Oregon.—Range feed good; live stock 
in good condition; losses light; prospects 
for very good calf and lamb crops. 


South Dakota (western).—Ranges and 
pastures affording limited feed; cattle 


generally in poor flesh, but losses nomi- 
nal. 


Texas.—Ranges improved except in 
west and southwest, where dry condi- 
tions continued; cattle came through 
winter in fair shape, in spite of short- 
age of range feed; very little trading; 
lamb-crop prospects generally not favor- 
able. 


Utah.—Stock-water shortage develop- 
ing in some areas, and more moisture 
needed; live stock in good flesh, and 
losses unusually light. 


Washington.—Ranges very good, with 
ample moisture; live stock in good con- 
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CIENTIFICc emical compound 
produces scab which leaves a 
clean-cut lasting brand. 
The original and proven Branding 
Liquid. Half Pint, 75¢; Pint, $1.25; ~ 
Quart, $2.25. Postpaid 
Stop Horn Growth 
Franklin Dehorning Paste 
No bleeding. No sore heads 
Most humane of all methods 


Handsomely Shaped Heads 


$1 and 50c bottles Postpaid. 
_ Free leaflet gives full facts. 


y Barnes Calf Dehorner 


~% Cups out the horn button. 
Quick and humane. No horn 
stubs grow out. Cutting blades 

K. of tempered tool steel. Money 
S& back if not satisfied. $3.75. 


~~ “ae, larger size $5.00. postpaid 
Franklin 


Dehorning Paint 
A protective, dressing with disinfectant, 
styptic, adhesive and fly-repellent qualities 
for use following dehorning operations. 
Also recommended for surface wounds on 
domestic animals, such as shear cuts, dock- 
ing wounds, wire cuts, etc.Prepaid prices: 
Pint, 50c; Quart, $1.00; Half Gallon, $1.75, 
Gallon, $3.00; 5 Gallon $12.50. 


Send for FREE Instructive Booklets 


O.M. FRANKLIN BLACKLEG SERUM CO 


Denver, Wichita. Fort Worth, Amarillo, Ailiance, Rapid City, 
Kansas City, E1 Paso, Marfa. Los Angeles, Santa Maria, 


dition; losses light; prospects of good 
calf crop. 


Wyoming.—Live stock in good condi- 
tion, and losses light; indications of 
good supply of spring feed; prospects 
favorable for excellent calf and lamb 
crops. 


STOCKMEN’S REPORTS 
Idaho 


This has been the warmest winter, 
with the least snow, ever known by old- 
timers. The demand for registered Here- 
ford bulls is proof that quite a lot of 
cowmen are still playing the game.—. 
WALTER BREAZEALE, Nicholia. 


Montana 


We have just had a nice rain and 
snow for about twenty-four hours—the 
most moisture since May, 1933. Stock 
has wintered in good shape, and it looks 
as if we shall have a good calf crop.— 
FRANK LACY, Birney. 


Cattle and, horses have come through 
the winter on pasture and are looking 
fine-—NATHANIEL WEBB, St. Peter. 


Nebraska 


We are having the easiest winter in 
the Sandhills ever experienced within 
the recollection of the earliest settlers. 
The range, by most men, is considered 
to be much better than usual, and con- 
sequently cattle are wintering extra 
well, in spite of the fact that many out- 
fits went into the winter short on hay, 
following a very dry summer. The short- 
age of hay has been more than made 
up now by the excellent open winter, 
and, barring extremely severe weather, 
we shall all get on to grass in good 
condition —McCMILLAN Bros., Thedford. 


Cattle have wintered well, owing to a 
very mild winter, but the feed will all 
be consumed, as most ranchmen held 
over all the cattle possible on account of 
low prices last fall—Jay R. TAYLor, 
Whitman. 


Nevada 


Grass is good—better than it has been 
for two years. Cattle are in good shape 
in Eureka County.—EpDGAR SADLER, 
Eureka. 


New Mexico 


We have had the warmest winter, and 
one of the driest, that I have ever seen 
here. Stock has wintered exceedingly 
well, but we cannot go indefinitely with- 
out some moisture. Altogether there has 
been very little feeding necessary in this 
locality to date—H. L. Parks, Lake 
Valley. 


Cattle have wintered extra well. How- 
ever, it is dry at this time. The calf 
crop promises to be above average. 
Stockmen have wintered better on less 
cake than ever before—JOoOE R. SPIVEY, 
Cone. 





TOBACCO FOR STOMACH WORMS 


Tobacco and salt will rid your sheep of this pest. Our tobacco siftings are 
made from Kentucky-grown tobacco, insuring high nicotine content. Send 
for letters from other breeders who have used our siftings with good results. 
Price, $2.50 per 100 pounds, F. 0. B. Louisville. 

AXTON-FISHER TOBACCO COMPANY, Louisville, Ky. 
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Show this number of The Producer to 
your neighbor when you have finished ~ 
reading it, and ask him to subscribe. 


BOOTS IN AMERICA - 


Price® foasoma® 
Send for Catalog and 
Price List 

Specializing in 
estern Boots for 
Many Years. Boots 
for Ranch Work 
and Rough Usage 


tor Gino TMAKER Rodeas 


1638 Cahuenga Avenue 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


High-grade sad- 
dles, chaps, 
boots, ete, at 
m a nufacturers’ 
prices. 


Send for new 
1934 catalog. 


/ Lee 
Saddlery 


Dept. D. PIERRE, S. D. 


EAR TAGS 


In COLORS or PLAIN . 


These are the tags you have been looking 
for. They are AL-WUZ-ON. 

Sufficient room for owner’s name, address, 
and number. 

AL-WUZ-ON Self-Clinching Aluminum Bar 
Tags and Clinchers are guaranteed. 


Prices Postpaid to You 


SHEEP SIZE Name, 
Nameand Numbered Address, 

Quantity Address N 
12 $ 1.25 


Ot 


SUSU 
BRAS 


po om gocste: 


No ROTO NN 
Nrohosth-+1 
beers wh 


CATTLE SIZE 
DI ciacsaba $ 1.50. 


Add’l 

We quote on 
interested. 

Clinchers for these tags, per pair, $1.50. 
These AL-WUZ-ON clinchers are the same a8 
formerly sold for $2.00. 


Free Special Offer 


One clincher with an order of 500 tags oF 
more. Orders between 200 and under 500 
tags, clinchers $1.00. 

If you have an old clincher (regardless of 
make), return it with your order and a dollar, 
and we send you a new pair. 


Intermountain Stamp Works 
240 E. Second So. Salt Lake City, Utah 


larger quantities, if 
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Examining the country through a magnify- 
ing glass! 

Searching for new markets, enlarging old 
ones, digging up demand—this is one of the 
biggest problems of Swift & Company. 

It is one thing to convert meat animals 
into dressed meats—it is quite another 
thing to find quick and ready markets for 
them. 

The distributive system of Swift & Com- 
pany is an efficient one—as finely organized 


as a smoothly running threshing machine— 


as responsive to changes in demand as a 
crop of corn is to hot, muggy weather. 

Swift & Company’s sales organization 
has its fingers on the pulse of 35,000 con- 
suming centers—avoiding scarcities and 
gluts, studying the changing likes and dis- 
likes of purchasers, and increasing markets 
for its hundreds of products. 

Such service is invaluable to producers. 

Swift & Company’s profits have amount- 
ed to only a fraction of a cent per pound 


from all sources, over a period of many years. 





The advertising of Swift's Premium Ham, Bacon and Chickens, Silverleaf Pure Lard and 
Swift's Brookfield Butter, Eggs and Cheese is an important part of the “’ Swift Service.”’ 


972 


Visitors to the 1934 Century of Progress are cordially invited to go through the Swift plant in Chicago. It is only thirty minutes on the South Side Elevated from downtown 





SHIP 
YOUR STOCK 


CHICAGO 


LIVE STOCK MARKET 
OF THE WORLD 





